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THE RIGHT HAND OF THE CONTINENT. 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 
v. 

IMPLY the economy and ease of life as one can live 

it on the soil in California make a miracle to the 
Kasterner. It is not the slavery he knew Back 
Yonder. 

Here the farmer can work out-of-doors every day in 
the year. Therefore he need not rush so hard to do 





in a short season the work of the year. If his acres 
ever loaf, it is his fault, not Nature’s. There are 





fields here which from year’s end to year’s end are never with- 
out a crop, save during the few days necessary to replough and 
replant. It is the only part of North America which has a 
literally continuous crop. Oranges and lemons, at least, never 
cease. In 1898, forinstance, the last shipment from Los Angeles 
of the old crop (Valencias) was made October 31; the first 
shipment of the new crop (navels) was made November 1. 
’ This might vary a day or two, year by year, but is typical. 
Out of the five years I watched the first lemon tree I ever 
planted (a poor little whip in the back yard), there were three 
years in which was no day that we could not have our choice of 
lemonade or blossoms. Alfalfa, the king of all forage plants 
a lesson we learned of Spain vza Peru and Mexico—is as unceas- 
ing. We cut it five to eight times a year, a ton or two to the 
acre at each cutting. And generally speaking, California soil 
is willing to work for its master every day in the year, Sundays 
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and holidays included. Think what it means to turn the cold, 
idle, housed, feeding winter of the Eastern farmer into an 
active, fertile season! There is a forty per cent. advantage in 
one jump. Eliminate drouths, frosts, grasshoppers, and hail 
(mostly); allow liberally for shrinkage by accident; and reason- 
able agriculture in California is not only twice as secure as 
farming elsewhere done by white men—it is probably the surest 
occupation pursued by civilized people. Despite the fact that 
more, and more verdant, greenhorns are today farming in Cali- 
fornia than ever anywhere before. Yet even these Horace 
Greeley agriculturists, whose initial turnips cost them a dollar 
apiece, generally grow a crop which does pay—a perennial 
harvest of earth-born strength—with a final drop, also, in the 





cost of turnips. 

To the average new-comer the soil of California means just 
oranges. And they are pretty, whether advisable or not. The 
output has increased fiftyfold in fifteen years, and the annual 
shipments now reach 18,400 carloads. Four and a half million 
orange and lemon trees (about ninety to the acre) are now 
growing here, overwhelmingly in the southern counties. By 
1906 they willstand for 30,000 carloads of oranges and 15,000 car- 
loads of lemons a year. Overdone? Is the United States over- 
done in general? Are we ruined by the introduction of machin- 
ery ? Doubtless you remember, as I do, how often an orange 
was eaten in an ordinary New England family thirty-five years 
ago. But appetite and habit grow as well as orchards. 

Since we have that strange phenomenon, a strong minority of 
neophyte farmers who elect their crop chiefly because they like 
the looks of it and without much regard to whether their land is 
fit—and only asmall proportion of California land is Al for citrus 
fruits—oranges are our largest single fruit crop. But they are 





only the beginning of the story. Already Los Angeles county 
alone ships nearly 16,000 tons of fresh vegetables to the East. 
One little farming town sends 500 carloads of celery a year to 
Eastern markets. California exports over 5,700 tons of almonds 
and English walnuts ; seventy million pounds of prunes; near 
5,000 carloads of fresh cherries, apricots, peaches, plums, pears, 
grapes, apples, quinces, nectarines, figs; much more dried fruit; 
and nearly fifty million two-and-a-half-pound tins of canned 
fruits. It sends out 40,000 tons of beet sugar, an increase of 
fortyfold in seventeen years. Leaving out Louisiana, California 
produces more sugar by ten per cent. than all the rest of the 
Union combined—more than the other beet-growers, the Texas 
and Florida cane, the Kansas sorghum, the maple sweets of 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Vir- 
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ginia, Ohio, Iowa, Michigan and Minnesota. It yields more 
honey than all the rest of the Union—3,000 to 4,000 tons a year. 
It is the only raisin State ; and the industry has grown fourteen 
hundred fold in twenty-eight years. It raises more than twice 
as many peaches as Maryland, and fifty per cent. more than New 


Kngland, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania together ; 
nearly a half more cherries than all the States just named ; 
more plums and prunes than all the rest of the country together, 
and ninety-five times as many apricots. It grows more pears 


ata 


than all New England, and almost as many apples as Massa- 
chusetts. It produces one-fourth of all the beans in the United 
States, and practically all the oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, 
olives, almonds, English walnuts, figs, nectarines, loquats, 
guavas. In the first six months of 1899 it exported more barley 
than all the rest of the country did in the whole fiscal year pre- 
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ceding. Only one State outranks it in wheat, one in hops, one 
in lumber, two in wool, four in hay. 

These figures* are given for no idle vanity. They are per- 
tinent only as they concern others than Californians, but so I 
think they do. They are guide-boards on the road whose 
proved outcome is that California has greater diversity of pro- 
ducts than any other equal area on earth, which is quite as sig- 
nificant to outsiders as to Californians. And the infinite variety 
of the State is by no means defined yet. Despite the recent 
tidal immigration of sober and shrewd people; despite the 
scientific scouting of one of the best agricultural experiment 
departments in the country, the wilderness of our potentialities 
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is not only not settled, it is hardly mapped. We know little 
ourselves as yet of the possibilities in the vast acclivities of the 
Sierra. The Nile-like valley of the Rio Colorado, itself big 
enough and rich enough to support perhaps ten times the present 
population of the whole State to which it is now but an unfa- 
miliar desert boundary, we have yet to chart and sound. It is 
framed not only for wheat, corn, grape, fig, orange, but for 
cotton and the cane. There are the “Tule Lands” of the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin, “‘as big and as rich as Holland,” but 
still almost untrodden, though more than half a century ago 
Lieut. Revere wrote of this section: **I was struck by its resem- 
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blance to the often laboriously prepared * paddy-fields’ of China, 
Hindustan, Sumatra, and the Dutch and Malayan archipelago.” 

Now here, perhaps, is an intelligible little example of the 
range of California. These “Tule Lands” are almost a 
replica of parts of Louisiana or southern India. They are 
about in the center of California. The waters which swamp 
them are glacier-born in California mountains, higher above the 
sea than Mount Washington piled on the Alleghanies, and are 
grown big rivers before they cease to be nobler trout streams 
than any that Maine can boast. 

A fit foundation in fishing should be part of every philoso- 
pher’s education. This is not all a jest. The ethnologist or 

















A Fruit-Rancu Home. Photo by C. Ful 
(San Bernardino County.) 


geographer is not quite equipped to judge of men and climates 
who has never bethought him why the same New Hampshire 
brook has trout in its upper stories and suckers in its basement 
meadows—and many other economic and scientific clews best 
learned through trout. The fat old grandsire who used to carry 
a four-year-old boy over the Bristol hills, and set him whisht 
under a tree, and softly expound the penalties and blisses of the 
righteous trout-fisher made perfect, even as he coaxed flapping 
glories from the holes of Danforth’s brook—he was one of the 
most enduring tutors of a rover who has had many schoolmasters 
inmany lands. And having fished pretty much all waters, fresh 
and salt, flat or tumbling, from near Nova Scotia to the Pacific, 
and from Ontario to Titicaca—and the tributary humanities 
as well—the pupil is prepared to say in all seriousness: “’ Be- 
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ware of any country which 
has notrout. God doubt- 
less made it, but He did 
not care tosignit.” Cal- 
ifornia is signed. It is fit 





for man to drink and live 
in. There is no better 
trout country. And not 
alone in the northerly Si- 
erra Nevada, where the 
State of Maine could be 
taken out and lost, and 
among conifers beside 
which the Androscoggin 
pines would look like 
toothpicks. Nor only in 
the fog-bannered Coast 
Range. But down in the 
arid South, where the 
bald-faced Sierra Madre 
mothers a land bewilder- 


ingly like Palestine—and 








bigger than six Pales- 


4 








tines--there, also, is the 

Creator’s official endorse- Ss einen fonaee 

ment. In an hour's stiff 

walk you may come from tall palms, and roses never bare, and 
perpetual oranges, to beryl pools wherein you shall see that 
animate flash which is Nature’s guarantee. My home is in a 
‘dry wash” of boulders and gravel in Los Angeles city. The 
house is building of rounded granites from that dead stream. 
Three or four times a year, in heavy rains, a current comes 
down this far; but normally the arroyo here is as fishable as 
the top of Bunker Hill Monument. Yet two miles up it, begin 


such sixty-foot alders as never grew in New England, and in 


cight miles more I have filled many a creel with speckled trout. 

There are people who will understand from this one thing the 
monstrous folly of calling California ‘‘semi-tropical.” Man is in 
no danger to be enervated by out-door weather inany land where 
trout deign to inhabit. And not only our native Rocky Mount- 
ain trout, but half a dozen other kinds, including the crimson- 
dotted jewels of Maine—assisted immigrants as happy here as 
the rest of us graduate Yankees. 

Nor is there peril of climatic undermining of man where the 


Bighorn ranges. He is as sure token ot energy in the atmosphere 
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as the trout is. Within forty miles of Los Angeles, and so near 
above one of our most typical valleys that I could tell the orange 
from the lemon groves by their color, I have watched the cimar- 
ron—noblest, without exception, of all four-foot mountaineers, 
and as unassociable with the tropics as a polar bear would be 
skipping along the cliffs of San Antonio. Neither is the grizzly 
precisely a type of effeminacy; and until our hunters eliminated 
him, this king of unmitigated savages ranged within view of 
the mildest-temperatured town in California. 

These things are not introduced as a rhetorical diversion. 
They mean something —if Nature at all means anything. The 
virtue of a monograph is not in the austerity of its style, but in 











AN IRRIGATING DITCH. Photo by Lockwood. 


the truth of its facts; and this is meant to be merely a mono- 
graph in blossom. ‘These things are true, and significant as to 
how much man may safely endure of a respectable climate, and 
how much he will be attracted to the intimacy of it. They 
count not only in the commerce of a State so incomparably 
diverse that it can breed dairy-farms, bananas, pineapples, corn, 
trout, ostriches and grizzlies within ten miles; where Heine’s 
hchtenbaum and palme can not only see one another, but not 
infrequently rub elbows, being planted side by side. They 
count in the fibre of the humanity they are to mould and diver- 
sify. Such Nature draws men, not by its tenderness only, but by 
its piquant variety. From such a lap man will never altogether 
withdraw ; and wherever man really keeps in touch with Nature, 
there—no matter how mitigated—it is Frontier. 

Among the broadest economic functions of such contact is 
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one perhaps not enough considered by our botanists—the reten- 
tion of roots. ‘‘All flesh is grass,” and grass can radicate only 
in soil. ‘The epiphyte is a degenerate. Man, like other plants, 
is entitled to get his subsistence fromm the sane earth, not from 
some patient trunk he might sap. Not so much for the trunk’s 
sake as for his own. Orchids are useful in their place as costly 
curios—but we could better lose them than corn, though one 
orchid may be “worth” the crop of a hundred corn-fields. 
Kissing would probably persist much longer, and of better 
savor, if we lost the mistletoe than if wheat were abolished. 
Now the whole and intrinsic gravitation of the Frontier is 
to free plant life. There may be also mean little weeds, even 





A Passion-VINE AT VENTURA. Photo by B 


here; but the meanest weed with its head to the sky and its 
toes in the earth is a manfuller plant than any $10,000 orchid 
with its feet on a neighbor and its face shadowed by the 
boskage of Amazonian forests. And a happier plant. It gets 
more chlorophyll. 

Now this botanic figure is not wholly fanciful. The basic 
difference between the East and the West, between old commu- 
nities and frontiers in general, is this. One has real roots; the 
other is becoming parasitic. How typical this is, I despair of 
words to define. It must be left for some larger botanist. But 
it is as visible to the eye as inevitable in evolution. It is so 
marked that even a “‘Ian Maclaren” sees that “The West is 
more self-reliant than the East. It lives more on the soil, and 


less on its fellow man.” 
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Generically speaking, the difference is that between producing 
and distributing. The old, thick community, of course, still 
produces, for its fathers were producers pure and simple; but 
its whole drift of practice and of ideal is more to the handling 
of products. ‘°“‘Making money” there no longer really means 
making; it means getting. Whatever else we may think of 
them, the recent enormous poolings of wealth have about as 
much to do with the cvea/ion of wealth as a flea has to do with 
a dog’s nutrition. It accelerates circulation, but it does not 
make blood. The dog has to furnish that. 

The Frontier is a bloodmaker—as well in finance as in sociol- 
ogy. It creates wealth, if only for others to enjoy. It brings 
from farm or mine or forest new assets. It feeds, clothes, and 
*’ stakes” the financier who innocently talks of **making money 
on the street,” where none was ever made. He would presently 
put up his shutters, having worn out all the money there was 
by overhandling, were there not unconsidered persons minting 
fresh from the soil to make good his abrasion, and more. Per- 
haps we need not quarrel with conditions, but it is just as well 
to remember what they are. 

It is also well to remember that the producer is more vital not 
only to economics but to himself. He “lives more,” on the 
average; because, even if stupid and burdened, he lives less arti- 
ficially. He is less environed with the smartness of man, and 
more with the ancient common sense of God. The steel we 
whet so sharp was forged before our time, and there are few 
men, even the most artificial, who have not left from the grind- 
stone some of the temper. 

This encouraging ethnologic truth was never before so clearly 
tested as in present California; for never before has any out- 
doors had to do with such finished graduates of civilization. 
In a very small city, within the carry of my old Sharpe's buffalo 
wun from here, there are doubtless more millionaires today than 
were in the United States in 1860; for it was the civil war, 
coming on the head of California, which gave us to talk as 
familiarly of roaring millions as maids of thirteen do of puppy 
dogs. And here the two great modern inventions—those who 
have, and those who wish they had, a million—are cuddling 
closer to Nature than they ever meant to cuddle again. 

We cannot dismiss, as merely a centripetal mania, the present 
overwhelming drift from country to city. Abnormal it cer- 
tainly is, and febrile; but it is not quite delirious. There is 
reason in it as well as unreckoning. If the urban attraction is 
in fact meretricious, the rural repulsion is real enough. The 
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“SAND-BOATING” ON THE MOJAVE DESERT. Copyright, 1901, by C. C. Pierce. 


Eastern farmer's life is not exactly Virgilian. It deals with a 
rather stingy and overbearing Nature; it is uncertain, crabbed, 
backaching ; a little narrow, and far from independent. It is 
*’ bound out” to the weather. It has splendid generic sanities, 
but wretched specific vexations. "The farmer must do his year’s 
work in half the year or thereabouts. The other months he is 
more or less jailed by his weather, and /Aen he misses the diver- 
sions the city prisoner can ameliorate the winter limbo withal. 
He knows not in what day or what hour a hailstorm shall pound 
his crops to death, or a drouth choke them. For a third of the 
year he is lonely because he is denied the ** best company” that 
man can have (nature), and shut up with himself, too often the 
worst. I cannot blame him, icimembering what I do, if he 
sometimes begs Hercules to lift him off the earth. 

It is merely a belief of observation, and not susceptible of 
statistics, but my belief is that the men who are tilling Cali- 
fornia today are not of as high an average percentage in sturdi- 
ness as those who are still tilling New England. For they in- 


clude probably a thousand times as many pleasure farmers, 
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grown up and unpushed apprentices-for-fun. They will learn 
no more than they wish adou/ the soil; but /7vom it nearly all 
the good their ancestors learned, and much m@e cheaply. They 
will learn it without bent backs and knotted knuckles and a 
narrowing between the eyes. 

Of course ** farming” is used here in a catholic sense. I mean 
getting a livelihood from the superficies of earth, whether by 
corn, oranges, live-stock, 10-acre calla-fields, flower seeds and 
bulbs by the ton. I mean also, living how you will—by coupons, 
even—but upon the soil, and with time and taste to meddle 
with it, if only to the tune of a rose-bush. Inclusively and 
generally, life on the soil has in California an entirely novel 
meaning. It is more free, more secure, more gentle, more re- 
fined, more broadening, less backbreaking, than in any of our 
previous experiences. The business man with an acre is (or 
may be) absolved of his daily office sins. The farmer with 
twenty acres is still free. He does not have to live in a cabin 
that he may build a titanic barn—half the time he does not 
build a barn atall. He can take a day off when he likes, be- 
cause he never Aas to lose aday. He can have more and finer 
flowers about his house and hiding his outbuildings than will 
grow for any man’s money back yonder. There is no other 
country where country homes average so high in comfort and 
attractiveness ; no other country where so large a proportion of 
the farmhouses have bath-rooms, and piped water; where so 
many have even telephones and electric light. There is no other 
country where the poorest ranch can have, and so often does 
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have, more kinds of fruit on its table every day than the New 
York market affords; and all better, because fresh, instead of 
being plucked premature and bumped across a continent or 
stowed in a noisome hold all the way fromthe Mediterranean. 
Here is no heaven. We have to work. Competition is as 
keen as elsewhere ; industry and common sense as necessary ; 
the fool-killer as maudlin-merciful. There is no new hope here 
for the incompetent; but for the competent a higher average 
security. As President Jordan has observed, in the best brief 
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digest of “‘California and the 
Californians” ever printed, ** It 
is true in general that few to 
whom anything else is any- 
where possible find disappoint- 
ment in California.’” 

There is no modern danger 
that the race shall again be- 
come too natural. There is 
some risk that it may become 
too artificial. Within its lim- 
ited jurisdiction, California 
will somewhat arrest this con- 
gestion. If cities be the social 
brain, blood is also needed in 
the middle and the extremities 

and in California we shall 
never have cold hands or feet 
nor dyspepsia. There will be 
no problem of “abandoned 
farms” and even cities will be 
less ahandoned—for vice comes 
from losing Nature. We shall 
have all the ‘ conveniences” 
in the country, for the obvious 
reason, if for no other, that we 
can pay for them; and even our 
cities will not be mere archi- 
pelagos of brick islands wholly 
surrounded with sidewalks. We 
shall “‘‘average” better; more 
rusin urbe and back again. We 
shall have more fruits and flow- 
ers, more hygienic diet, more 
freedom, elbow-room, air, sun, 
exercise. California will be 
some day—and with moderate 
luck Ishall live tosee 9 a.m. of 
it—most of 1,000-miles-by-300 
of out-door homes. There will 
be a dozen cities of from a mil- 
lion down to 100,000—for we 
shall keep corsets in stock for 
such as prefer lacing. But they 
will be—as they are now—the 
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least wasp-waisted cities in America. And the vast majority of 
the Golden State—whose twenty-five-carat gold is only now dis- 
covering—will dimple with millions of really out-door homes ; 
each with its reasonably modern lighting and sanitary plumb- 
ing ; each with its quarter-acre or acre or ten acres of immortal 
flowers and fruits ; each framed with a smiling sky ; each near 
—by carriage or railroad or electric car—to libraries, schools, 
churches, concerts, theaters, and stores stocked with all you 
can buy in New England. It will be, in fact, a State of summer 
homes—and summer twelve months long, and as genial to 
laborers and farmers as to millionaires. I take no credit of 
prophecy for this, for it is precisely what is going on now. 
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With these eyes I have seen already, since “‘Americans” dis- 
covered what its pioneers not irreverently call *‘God’s Coun- 
try,’ 
fisted “‘clearing ” and ploughing up of malaria, and log-cabin 
building and roughing it, in Ohio or Illinois in any comparable 
term of years. And better eyes can see it by looking too. 


, 


more of this very sort of thing than there has been of two- 


Conditions of this sort, which undeniably exist, are extremely 
likely to have results. Even without personal observation it is 
not very hard to compute, by mere common-sense, what some of 
the generic results will be. Where out-doors is comfortable, 
and the soil ‘‘a good fellow,” and where folk need not lie spoon 
fashion to keep warm, people on the average will live less cooped 
up, less on the interlocking penitentiary plan. More of them 
will own their own houses, and plant flowers instead of a party 
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wall. More of them will own 
land, because land is friendly. 
They will be alittle better citi- 
zens, on the average, because 


Putnam, 


the landowner ‘“‘cares” more 
than the tenant does. They 
will be a little wiser citizens, 
because Nature is still rather 
bigger than her infant phe- 
nomenons. They will be a lit- 
tle happier, because they will 
have all that civilization gives, 
and several things that civili- 





zation too often has to give up. 
What is the convenience of 
turning a button for evening 
light, compared to the con- 
venience of having good skies 
turned on all the time? What 
syndicate of trusts could trade 
their combined stock for control 
of a patent which would save 
the North Atlantic division of 
States from ever seeing another 
storm dangerous to life and 
property, or another summer 
when New York would have to 
import hearses to keep up with 
the sunstrokes ? This is nota 


PASADENA. 
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captious query. It means 
merely to suggest, if possible, 
that weather does count. 
Evolution, like the coral reef, 
cares nothing for the indi- 
vidual madrepore. It is alive 
only at the top. It stands upon 
the submerged fossils that 
builded each its unprofitable 
cell, and in it died, nor knew 
nor cared if palms should some 
day flutter upon a new atoll. 
But if it does not count us 
being only a “blind force” 














we may, if we will, count evo- 
lution. As the least premedi- 
tated of California writers has 
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it (in dialogue between a rather conceited Evolution and its hu- 
man toy: the latter replying, at last, to Evolution’s taunt, “you 
are only what I make you”): 
** Just think what the product shall be 
When I MAKE you make me!” 

The advantage of man over the myriapore is not in having 
differentiated a spinal marrow, but in the use he may make of 
the upper, larger, and more troublesome end thereof; not in his 
bifurcation, but in the chance it gives him to walk off. The 
coral “insect ” has to ‘stay set where he’s sot.” Man doesn’t 
have to. 

Personally, it is nothing much to me if another Easterner 
never transgresses the Rio Colorado—save a very few, who merit 
California. The real Californians, so far as I know them, have 
somewhat the same apathy. They argue with the few they 
hold dear. For the people who have real estate to sell, and 
would sell it to any one, are only geography-Californians. I 
have nothing against them. They are grasshoppers, East as 
thick as West. And West or East the word of their mouth is 
grasshopper- molasses.” 

Kor any who may forget that I am writing not an immigra- 
tion document, but what study I may in evolution, it is proper 
to say what the right person never needs said—that no one 
should come to California who does not know what he is going 
to do, and about how he is going to doit. What Nature in such 
disposition will do with man, in the long reckoning up, is, I 
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hope, a scientific certainty, as much as it is that railroads facil- 
itate transit. But it is not precisely a certainty that every 
stockholder in a new railroad will get rich. The naturalist pred- 
icates codfish from cod roe; but he cannot pretend to say which 
of the millioned spawn shall escape the providential shark that 
keeps the sea from choking to death. And the more deeply I 
believe in the outcome, the more obligated I feel to quit myself 
of all responsibility in the individual processes. 

California is Frontier. Frontier in essence it will always 
stay. For that means merely Nature and elbow room; and 
unto those it is appointed by geography and by that congenital 
tendency of man to be no more foolish than is most convenient. 
And if these papers may seem—to those who do not know their 
justification—to partake unduly of prophecy, they shall now 
try to show how easy it is to foretell what has happened. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE CACTUS HEDGE.* 
By INA COOLBRITH. 
© RP are the thorns of the cactus path 


Ay, Felipe! 

But sharper still is the madre’s wrath ! 
The cactus-hedge is a blossomed flame- 
Red star-blooms of the heart untame. 

Listen ! I hear the mock-bird’s song. 
Felipe, Felipe, 
The day is long, 


Is long ! 


The doors are fast, and the gates are barred, 
Ay, Felipe ! 
The sky with a thousand lamps is starred. 
Under the rose at the vineyard edge, 
But a step to the thick of the cactus-hedge ! 
Listen, the ring-dove’s cooing sweet ! 
Felipe, Felipe, 
The night is fleet, 
Is fleet ! 


San Francisco, Cal. 


ON THE CREST OF THE SIERRA 
NEVADA. 


By MILNOR ROBERTS. 


JHE summer of 1901 will long be remembered by 
| California mountaineers as the season when 
4 the deep snow of the previous winter lay far 
‘| down the timbered slopes of the Sierra 
| Nevada, until the longest days of the year 
s’| had come and gone. The Portuguese and 
Basque sheep-herders will tell you that this 
year, when they tried to drive their flocks up into the dainty 
Alpine meadows, which they have claimed as their own and 
completely overrun in recent years, they found the high passes 
blocked by broad snowfields. The approaches were made diffi- 
cult by an unusual amount of fallen timber, and the feed in 
the meadows was hardly worth the picking until the end of 
July. To the cattlemen it was a season of plenty, for in its 
own good time the grass grew rank and tall, surrounding every 
spring and water-hole, and following the rocky streamlets wher- 
ever the leaf-mold or gravel could support it. Prospectors, 
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* The old California vineyards were frequently hedged with the “ prickly-pear ” cactus. 


See page 427. 
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tourists, forest rangers and travelers in general, found this a 
peculiar season; many were turned back in July by trails over 
which, in other years, they had traveled in June and sometimes 
in May. 

The outfit with which my friend “‘Spike ” and I purposed to 
follow the crest of the Sierra Nevada southward from Tuolumne 
Meadows, consisted of two saddle horses and a pack-mare, all 
well hardened by two months’ work. Concerning our route, 

















BANNER PEAK. 
Headwaters of San Joaquin River. 


John Muir, the poet and geographer of the Sierras, and Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam, chief of the U. S. Biological Survey, had given 
us full information, and had advised us to linger awhile in the 
region south of Mt. Lyell and Mt. Ritter. Tuolumne Meadows 
lie at an elevation of 8,600 feet, twenty-five miles north of 
Yosemite Valley and ten miles west of the summit of the range; 
therefore to reach our destination it was necessary to cross the 
range, travel southward along the east side, recross and continue 
south near the summit on the west side. 

The wanderer in the high Sierra is frequently tempted to 
leave his chosen path, attracted perhaps by enchanting glimpses 
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NEAR MIRROR LAKE. 


of a distant valley, or by some prospector’s tales of a certain 
“lost lake,” known only to “‘my pardner and me,” where the 
ravenous trout crowd each other out on the banks at sight 


of a fisherman with roe-bait. Jesse Lake, only a few miles 





north, proved our undoing on the first day out. However, a 
magnificent string of Tahoe and Rainbow trout more than re- 
/ paid us for the two days spent in whipping the waters, and 
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proved very welcome to some miners camped there. Another 
famous fishing lake near by was still frozen over hard on 
August 6th. 

Our next move took us, in a blinding rain, over the summit 
of Mono Pass, altitude 10,600 feet, at the head of Bloody Cafion, 
which is perhaps the most remarkable of the five high passes 
throngh the range. The approach from the West is up a gently 
sloping meadow, which brings into strong contrast the precipi- 
tous descent to the East. Sheer down over glaciated granite 
domes, along jagged ledges and boulder-strewn stream beds, 
**Old Gray,” the pack-mare, nonchalantly slid and tumbled, 
wallowing through snow and starting little avalanches of slate. 





TripLe-Divipk Peak. Photo by Milnor Roberts 


Headwaters of Merced River. 


Bloody Cafion received its name in 1858, during the Mono 
gold excitement. In those days, and for many years afterwards, 
no beast of burden crossed the pass without leaving a blood- 
stain on the rocks. And indeed on the three occasions when I 
have crossed, some one of our horses has been unfortunate 
enough to follow tradition by leaving its blood-mark. Never- 
theless the trail is not especially dangerous, taking it for 
granted that anyone who has penetrated thus far into the 
mountains is experienced himself, and is riding only sure-footed 
animals. 

Leaving the last patch of snow, and passing the lower limit 
of the fir timber, the trail led out into the sand and sage-brush 
of the Mono Plain, past one or two Indian rancherias; and 
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within a few miles brought us to 
Farrington’s Ranch, where a 
hearty welcome awaitedus. After 
two days spent in collecting speci- 
mens of obsidian and pumice from 
Mono Craters, and bathing in the 
delightful waters of Mono Lake, 
we turned our ponies’ heads south- 
ward in the face of a heavy thun- 
derstorm. The spring at which 
we made noon-camp under the 
shelter of a willow bush required 
skimming before we could drink 
the water. The heavy rain had 
washed bits of floating pumice 
into the muddy springs and 
streams, giving them an appear- 
ance which, to the imaginative 
mind of Spike (the chef), resem- 











bled barley soup. Owing to the 
poor footing for the horses in 
the light pumice, thirty-six miles 


at a walk seemed a long day’s P Vv R 
No AvTOMOBILES HERE 





journey. This brought us up 
to the level of the welcome firs, where one-half of our party 
had a huge fire blazing, before the other half, with numb 





fingers, could loosen the packs. 

Next morning, under the scattering storm clouds, we trailed 
due west by way of the deserted mining camp of Mammoth to 
the pass of the same name. During the ascent of the pass the 
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BANNER PEAK AND Mr. RITTER. Photo Viln Rob 


view to the eastward had been growing in scope and beauty 
until finally the whole region lay spread out below us—the 
near-by timber still dark and gloomy, the desert beyond flecked 
with brilliant patches of sunlight, and the whole enclosed by a 
distant range of ashy craters, whose ragged summits were 
partly hidden by the low-hanging cloud mass. To the 
northwest, our old friends Mt. Ritter and Banner Peak were 
easily recognized by their sharp summits and the peculiar 
arrangement of their snowfields and rock ridges; and trailing 
southward from them, the black, knife-like crest of the 
Minarets, cut by deep snowy gashes and crowned by the 
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{Mr. RITTER AND THE MINARETS 
The lake (altitude 10,500 ft.), is headwarters of the North Fork of the San Joaquin 
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slenderest of spires and pinnacles. Away to the westward, 
near the center of the Yosemite National Park, where we had 
wandered earlier in the summer, could be seen Mt. Gray, Red 
Mountain, Merced Peak, and the Triple Peak Divide, where the 
waters of three rivers take their rise. 

Leaving the trail as soon as it was fairly through the pass, 
we turned southward through dense timber, and keeping at 
about the same altitude, 10,000 feet, traveled for several hours 
until the light of the sinking sun grew brighter, as it reached 
in under the lower branches of the silver firs. Following down 
a small stream in search of a good meadow to camp by, we 
reined in suddenly at the brink of a cation wall. There were 
several breaks in the perpendicular fall, which had a total 
height of over 2,000 feet, therefore it seemed that diligent 











SARDINE LAKE, IN BLoopy CANon. 


search might show ledges and gorges not too steep for the 
horses to scramble down. The temptation to risk it was strong, 
for below us lay three beautiful meadows, surrounded by dense 
timber, and with a goodly stream flowing through them. ‘Trout, 
deer, and grouse we could almost see, lined up to await our 
arrival down there. 

But the descent looked mighty perilous, so we got out our pipes 
and debated. Finally the old gray pack-mare settled the ques- 
tion for us by suddenly disappearing over the cliff, at a point 
some distance away. To Spike’s anxious inquiry, “‘ Did you 
fall ?” her only reply was a wink of her sad glass eye, as she 
lay wrong side up, on top of the pack, on a smooth granite 
ledge fifteen or twenty feet below us. It required a strong com- 
bination of lifting, swearing and spurring to set her on her 
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Mr. DANA AND JESSE LAKE. Photo by Milnor Roberts 
Cloud Shadows on Snowfields. 


feet, but having gotten her down so far in safety, it seemed a 
pity to go all the way back. So we hauled the diamond hitch 
still tighter around the pack, and started on one of the liveliest 
descents it has ever been my fortune to undertake.“ Shortly 
after sundown we reached the meadows, and, on taking stock, 
found ourselves “shy” half a horseshoe, one spur, one overall 
leg, two tempers and one fingernail, besides minor articles ; but 
the pack, with the mandolin on top, rode undisturbed, by some 
miracle common to pack-trains. Four grouse flew into camp 
just at dusk and sacrificed their lives, but carelessly arrived too 
late for supper. We had seen no trail nor sign of axe since the 














SprKke’s STRING aT JeEssE LAKE. Photo by Milnor Roberts. 


* This, from Mr. Roberts, means a dangerous climb, I know nothing but a cimmaron 
that can beat him on atrail.—Ep. 
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<2 Par morning, and after a few songs 
with mandolin accompaniment, 
to celebrate the safe arrival of 
the orchestra, we lay down to 
sleep, with the monopolistic 
feeling that we had a corner 





on everything within miles. 
But if man-sign was lacking 
in the region about us, so was 
deer-sign. A whole day we 
hunted, slowly and carefully, 
stepping only on yielding pine 
needles or soft ground. A 
fleeting glimpse of a pair of 
does was our only reward, bar- 
ring a couple of grouse that 
refused to move from in front 
of the revolver. Not until 
the next afternoon did our 
luck turn, and even then we 
had to be content with a spike 








—— ——~ buck. 

Doc LAKE IN AuGuUST. At daybreak next morning, 
strengthened in heart and limb 
by a breakfast of wild strawberries and fresh liver with bacon, 
we set out afoot to explore to the westward. A tramp of many 
miles brought us to the main fork of the San Joaquin, at a 
point where the river has cut a small gorge through a lava flow 
on the floor of its main cafion. Hearing the roar of waterfalls 
of unusual size we climbed out ona ledge of rock jutting into the 
river, and found ourselves overlooking a magnificent cataract. 
No one had told us of its existence, although it is known to 
many of the mountaineers. We were especially struck by 
its extreme beauty —a perfectly symmetrical single fall of 
pure white spray, very full at this season. The rainbows across 
its foot fairly gleamed in the strong sunlight of mid-afternoon. 
The whole effect of the snowy falls is greatly heightened by its 
deep setting in a cafion of black basaltic rock standing in clear- 
cut columns. Although there was nothing at hand by which 
to estimate the height of the cataract, we risked a guess at one 
hundred and twenty feet, its width at the brink being about a 

third as great. 
Another evening found us once more near the summit of the 
range, camped by a tiny glacial meadow, carpeted with a gaudy 
pattern of flowers. Thereafter our way led for several days 
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HEADWATERS OF MERCED RIVER. 


through a series of meadows and past glacial lakes, with occa- 
sional snowfields and numerous scantily timbered ridges to cross. 
The entrancing beauty of the meadows and the surrounding 
mountains is constantly impressed upon the traveler in this 
range, even though he be accustomed to the grandeur of the 
high altitudes elsewhere. Certainly no other range in this 
country offers scenery of a similar character; and in no two 
portions of the Sierra is it quite the same. Occasionally a high 
westerly spur offers a vista over the heavily forested lower 
ranges and beyond into the golden valley of _the San|Joaquin. 
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A climb to one of the 
higher peaks is rewarded 
by a magnificent panor- 
ama, with the great 
Whitney group in the , 
south as its most promi- 
nent feature, and innum- 
erable little rock-bound 
lakes on every side. 
While the supply of 
half-dried venison lasted 
we fared well, relishing 
an occasional meadow- 
lunch of frogs’ legs 
broiled on a flat rock 
with thin strips of bacon. 
But our horses’ ribs be- 
gan to assume that wash- 
board appearance that 
warns the cowpuncher to 
‘hunt real grass,” for 
the tender herbage of the 
high Sierran meadows is 
not sustaining. And so 
it happened that we sang 
Fa.Lis oF MippLe Fork, San Joaguin out **A dios !” to the 








crest of the Sierra Nevada and turned down to the west. 

Striking a dim trail on the second day we followed it for 
several miles down a rugged cafion to an Indian camping 
ground, well located in a small park dotted with groves of quak- 
ing aspen and monster yellow pines, and knee deep in rich grass 
—a paradise for man and beast. By the creek stood the bent 
willow frames of three tepees, a flat granite boulder contained 
a score of grinding holes, worn deep by the patient squaws, 
and in the willows we stumbled upon a cache of several large 
acorn baskets, a winnowing fan and other utensils. The only 
permanent residents of the locality were three rattlesnakes, who 
paid their customary penalty for the sin of being alive. The 
two days we spent in that camp brought us a bit of the finest 
fishing we had ever enjoyed, for the mad white waters of the 
stream seemed alive with trout, and game fighters they were, 
every one we hooked. 

The Indian trail down the cafion led by a two-day’s journey 
to the South Fork of the San Joaquin, which we were obliged 
toswim. From a camp of the U.S. Geological Survey located 
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there, we obtained much needed information as to our where- 
abouts, and, what was fully as welcome, a gift of five potatoes. 
Having left the delights of the high altitude, we hastened to 
reach a town on the railroad as soon as possible. Valley dust 
and hard water put a bad taste in the mouth, and made one gaze 
longingly back at the snow-clad peaks, and think of the dainty 
meadows hiding in their shadows, each with its ice-cold stream 
singing a welcome to those who care to listen. 


University of Washington, Seattle 


LAST DAYS OF GEN. JOHN A. SUTTER. 
By WILLIAM S. RICE. 





FTER his misfortunes in California, General 
John A. Sutter — on whose ranch in 1848 the 
first gold was discovered—came East and made 
application to Congress for a claim to the 
gold discovered on his property which had 
been quickly grabbed up by squatters. He 
finally settled in the Moravian village of Lititz, 








in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 

A curious combination of circumstances led him to make his 
home in the quiet Pennsylvania town. His son, John A. Sut- 
ter, Jr., had been for many years U. S. Consul at Acapulco, 
Mexico, and had married a Mexican lady. The General, not 
approving his grandchildren’s educational advantages, brought 
the two girls to the Moravian Seminary at Bethlehem, Pa. For 
some unknown reason the school did not quite suit the old gen- 
tleman, so he next tried Linden Hall, also a Moravian institution 
at Lititz. The peaceful life of a pastoral community appealed 
strongly to the rugged California pioneer, worn with hardships 
and buffeted by misfortune. Moreover, the waters of the Lititz 
Springs seemed a panacea for rheumatism, with which he was 
a great sufferer, so, after spending a summer there, he adopted 
it as his home. 

He built in 1871, for himself and wife, a roomy stone house, 
where they spent the remaining days of their life. 

General Sutter was originally a Lutheran, and in his later 
years was not connected with any church; but his kindly ways 
and open-hearted hospitality endeared him to his Moravian 
neighbors who regarded him as one of their foremost citizens. 

A few of his old cronies are still living, and they condemn 
Congress more severely for its negligence than did the General 
himself. Before them the former never showed the bitterness 
of his disappointment; but when the news of his death at 
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Washington, after Congress had adjourned in June, 1880, 
reached them at Lititz, all agreed that he had died of a broken 
heart. His death occurred just four years before that of Mar- 
shall (the rather worthless fellow who actually found the gold). 
The funeral was held at Lititz in the Moravian church, built 
more than a hundred years ago. 

It was the most pretentious funeral ever given a citizen of the 
town. Rev. Charles Nagle, of Philadelphia, preached the ser- 
mon, and among the General’s pioneer friends in the West who 
were present were Gen. Frémont and Gen. H. T. Gibson, who 























spoke feelingly and most forcibly about Sutter’s services ren- 
dered to his country, his disasters, and the Nation’s ingratitude 
that darkened the last days of his life, in conclusion saying 


ee 


God grant that there is a realm waiting for him amid the 
crowns of glory.” 

Some of the Lititz gentlemen still living, who knew the General 
well, who called at his hospitable home to drink his wines and 
listen to his tales of adventure, are Mr. H. H. Tshudy, Capt. 
John R. Bricker, and Dr. J. H. Shenck. They say that the 
General was troubled with rheumatism and always walked with 
a cane, and, consequently, never walked a great distance. He 
was very regular in his habits, arose at four o’clock, and retired 
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promptly at eight of an evening. Both he and his wife were 
noted for their hospitality when visitors called at their home. 
All day long he diligently read magazines, newspapers, and 
his library books. He spoke five languages fluently — English, 
German, French, Spanish and Italian; and is said to have been 
the most entertaining conversationalist the town of Lititz ever 
had. Sometimes Sutter confided to his friends his disappoint- 
ment at Washington, which, of all his troubles, was the hardest 
to bear. 

His claim had been passed by the committee of the House, 
and was in the Senate on its final passage when one sena- 
tor, over-zealous in his appeal for Sutter, insisted on delivering 
such a long harangue that the senators grew weary and ad- 
journed, and the bill was not reached again that session. 

General Sutter admired the quaint custom of the Moravians 
in the burial of their dead — the bodies of the rich side by side 
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with the poor, and only a simple gravestone laid flat on top of 
the low mound; thus verifying the old adage *’ Death levels 
all, both great and small.” His sympathetic Moravian neigh- 
bors to whose hearts he had so endeared himself made an ex- 
ception in his case and buried him in the cemetery located on 
the rising ground south of the church. 

After entering the gate the visitor finds himself in a beauti- 
ful avenue of cedar trees which separates the graves of the 
males from the females, the former on the right and the latter 
on the left. For instance here will be found a row of numbered 
graves containing none but married women; farther on those 
of single women; and still farther on the little girls and boys 
under the age of twelve years. The first interment was that of 
a child, and was made in 1758. 

The Sutter vault stands apart from the other graves, and 
consists of a simple marble slab resting on a granite base, the 
whole enclosed by a granite coping. The slab, besides the 
Sutter coat of arms— an eagle and a shield — has the following 
simple inscription : 

GEN. JOHN A. SUTTER, 
Born Feb. 28, 1803 
At Kandern, Baden. 
Died June 18, 1880 


At Washington, D. C. 
Requiescat in Pacem. 


ANNA SUTTER, vce DUBELT, 
Born Sept. 15, 1805 
In Switzerland. 
Died Jan. 19, 1881 
At Lititz. 

If Sutter’s life was rough and filled with disappointments, 
his last resting place is quiet and peaceful beyond belief. Age 
has lent its softening touch about his tomb, rows of cedars and 
pines, almost a century old, wave their dark branches over the 
plain marble slab, so typical of the unpretentious man whose 
life it commemorates, after the simple manner of the Moravians. 

In treating of General Sutter’s last days among the Mora- 
vians, with whom he was so intimately associated, to mention 
here a few of the quaint and beautiful customs of these people, 
observed in the cemetery where he lies buried, would not be 
amiss. 

Upon the death of one of the congregation, the event is 
announced not by the mournful sound of the tolling bell, but by 
the deep-breathing melody of trombones borne from the church 
steeple to the village where the people reverently drop their 
work to listen and softly say, “‘the horns are blowing, some 
one has gone home.” ‘These last words express so fittingly the 
perfect unquestioning faith of these devout people; and the 
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sincerity of it all is clearly shown in their lack of mourning at 
the death of members of a household, however deeply beloved ; 

firm is the Moravian belief that death is but the entrance to 
a happier home. 

Perhaps no more unique or appropriate ceremony can be 
found than the manner in which they herald the dawn of the 
E:astertide. Through the starlit streets in the still hours of the 
morning, the trombone choir walks from place to place in the 
village, pouring forth their music upon the stillness of the 
night, thus announcing to the inhabitants the advent of the 
glorious day. Soon lights appear at the windows, and, before 
sunrise, throngs of people may be seen wending their way to 
the church, where a service is conducted until the brightening 
sky announces the approach of dawn. Then, in silent proces- 
sion, headed by the trombone choir, they pass from the church 
to the cemetery beyond on the hill, where the congregation 
stands in a semicircle facing the East. Thus assembled, the 
service of song and responsive readings is continued in the 
gray spring morning of the Eastertide, where in spiritual 
communion with their loved ones gone before, they wait the 
coming of the sun which ushers in the Resurrection morn. 


Manheim, Pa. 
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THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH. 
By EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES. 


‘* Well, sir, this here feller, he lit a cigarette and throwed away the 
match, and it went in that powder keg, and, do you know, more’n half that 
powder burnt up before he could put it out? Yes, sir.”"— Wildcat Thomp- 
Son. 





wee WO events occurred at Appomattox Court House 
on April 9th, 1865. One of them was christ- 
ened Carrol McComas, but Dundee knew him 
as Dallas. This because the praises of that 
city had been the chief theme of his conversa- 
tion when he first joined the Bar Cross outfit. 

That had been in 1883, ten years ago, when 
he was a raw youngster of eighteen, whose 
stock in trade was a keen eye, a quick hand, 
a willingness to die trying, and a cheerfulness which no stress 
of circumstances could abate. 

To this, the eventful years of his novitiate added a cool 
judgment, the ability to go over, under, around or through any 
obstacle whatever, and the poise and alertness bred of the thou- 
sand emergencies of his hazardous calling, where, on any day 
you chose to mention, a false move, or the delay of a fractional 
part of a second in making the right one, meant disaster or 
death. 

No mean equipment, you will say—and rightly—for any walk 
in life. For while anyone can be a ‘sort of cowboy,” to be a 
**cowman vighi” with all that such infrequent praise means to 
the initiated, implies that possession of qualities, which—with 
the addition of a little coaching-up on the commonly accepted 
theories of property—would make a mark in any station, high 
or low. 

And Dallas was “‘sure-/ee a cowman vight.” Step by step he 
had worked his way up the cowboy’s painful promotion. He had 
been night-wrangler, horse-wrangler, day-herder, bog-rider, 
water-mason, full hand, bronco buster, outside man—and now 
he was “top waddy”—or, if one wanted to be disrespectful, 


“ee 











straw boss.” 
As the right bower is to the joker, so, and more also, the 
‘“*top waddy ” is to the ‘* Rod.” 

Wherefore, inasmuch as the average cowboy is very tenacious 
in his peculiar ideas of dignity, it was with some diffidence that 
Cole, the Bar Cross “rod,” approached the project he had in 
contemplation as he helped drive in the bunch of strays Dallas 
was bringing from the Parage work. In fact, Cole’s advances 
were so very tentative that Dallas was moved to song, by way 
of encouragement : 
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** We all went to the ranch next day, 
Brown augered me most all the way, 
He said cow-punching was only play, 

There was no work at all ; 
All you have to do is ride, 
It’s just like drifting with the tide—”’ 

Cole laughed. *‘The fact is, Burt mixed it with that Star- 
gazer bronc’ the other day, and took second money. He broke 
his ribs pretty plenty, and we shipped him off to Las Cruces to 
get mended. All the boys are off representing, and—” 

‘‘And you want me to go to the horse-camp till the general 
work starts up. ’S/a dueno.” And he began to sing again: 

**Oh, he put me in charge of the cavvyard, 

He told me not to work too hard, 

He said there was nothing to do but guard 

These horses from getting away ; 
I had a hundred and sixty head—’”’ 


‘“When you going to begin your old rodeo ?” he concluded, 
abruptly. 

‘*Oh, about the tenth of next month. We'll begin out there 
and work through Rosebud and Good Fortune and down to the 
T ranch.” 

** Muy bien, setior. Ill just take a small, short nap, and get 
up about two o’clock and start out. That'll beat traveling in 
the heat o’ the day tomorrow.” 

**Oh, say, Dallas, just work on those broncos Burt was fooling 
with, will you? I guess you can get them gentle enough for 
the day herders. And shoe the ones that need it most. Burt 
left his bed out there, soif you don’t want to take yours, I'll 
bring it out in the wagon.” 

“Allright. I'll just take my war-sack and slicker, and won't 
fool with no pack.” 

It was cool and pleasant when Dallas saddled his horse, 
turned his ‘‘ mount” out of the corral and drove them gaily up 
the road. At half past four he passed through sleeping Dun- 
dee, and turned out on the Bear Den road, keeping up the steady 
six-mile fox-trot. The dawn came fair and gracious, the slow 
sunrise flooding the broad plain behind while he rode on in the 
shadow of the mountains before him. He threaded his way be- 
tween the hills, and at ten o’clock turned down the Bear Den 
draw. 

He heard a commotion from behind a hill to his right and rode 
over to investigate. The horses kept on down the cafion to the 
ranch where they knew water awaited them. 

He saw a bunch of pawing, snorting, bellowing, frantic cattle 
at the base of a boulder as big as a small house. When he 
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came closer he saw, perched on the farther slope of the rock, a 
very pretty and very much agitated young lady, a lot of scat- 
tered sketching materials and a small, penitent Skye terrier. 

Dallas drove the cattle away with considerable emphasis, 
rode back to the rock, took off his sombrero, and said : 

**You seem to be in trouble, can I help you? My name is 
McComas—and I’m going tostay down at Bear Den with the 
Bar Cross horses.” His private thought was, *‘Confound Cole’s 
ornery hide, he ought to be killed for steering me up against 
this game.” 

The girl regarded her rescuer at first doubtfully—then with 
marked disapproval. Dallas had just come from six weeks’ 
work in the Rio Grande dosgues and had, as yet, been allowed 
no opportunity of sprucing up. Wherefore, he did not present 
a prepossessing appearance. His stubby beard was dusty, his 
brown face scratched, his shirt and gloves tattered and torn. 
Also he was undersized; and a life passed in ceaseless conflict 
with the immense, pitiless, irresistible forces of nature had left 
deep lines in his forehead, and fine crow’s feet at the corners of 
his eyes. Naturally enough, the girl’s inexperience attributed 
them to dissipation. 

““It is all the fault of this wretched dog, Paderewski,” she 
replied at length. ‘“‘I was sketching, and he chased one of 
these cunning little baby calves. The cows ran from all direc- 
tions, and he ran to me and we had to get up on the rock. Oh, 
how is Burt? Was he badly injured ?” 

*“ Burt? He’s getting along fine. He ain’t hurt none. How 
long have you been in a state of siege? Let me help you 
down.” There was a quizzical expression on his face that she 
did not like. 

** Only about half an hour,” said the young lady, gathering 
up her sketching materials and stowing them away in her port- 
folio. ‘My mother, brother and myself are camping at Bear 
Den,” she explained. ‘* We’re from Detroit, Michigan. Friends 
of the Colonel, you know. In fact, my father is a stockholder 
in the company. So we’re out here on a vacation. Mother is 
accumulating health. Cecil is hunting, and I’m sketching and 
learning to bake bread in a Dutch oven.” 

‘*'Then we are to be neighbors,” said Dallas, smiling, as he 
helped her down. ‘‘ Now you get on my horse, and I'll pack 
your plunder.” 

‘*No, thank you. He might not be safe, and I don’t mind 
walking at all.” 

‘** All right—neither do I. But old Calabaza is gentle as a 
dog.” He took up the portfolio and they started down the 
canon. 


’ 
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*’ You haven’t been here long, have you ?” 

‘*It’s about three weeks since we reached Dundee, and nine or 
ten days since we came here. Perhaps you know my brother- 
Cecil Calvert ? He was out here two years ago—with Henry 
Stirling.” 

Dallas nodded. ‘‘I heard of your brother, but never saw 
him. ‘The boys called him °‘Frank John’ for short. I met Mr. 
Stirling, though.” 

The girl looked at him curiously. ‘You didn’t like Mr. 
Stirling ?” 

*“ T didn’t say so,” said Dallas, smiling. 

**You mustn’t, you know,” with a swift, sidewise glance. 
**I’m engaged to him.” 

" How did you come to walk ’way up here ?” said Dallas, ig- 
noring her last remark. ‘‘ Haven’t you got a saddle-horse ?” 

** Oh, Cecil bought such a lovely horse for me and he ran off. 
Cecil says he’ll go back to Dundee.” 

*’Sure—if there’s where he came from. It takes a long time 
to locate ’em. But why didn’t Burt let you have a gentle 
horse ?” 

** Colonel said none of them were safe for ladies’ use.” 

‘“'The Colonel tells naughty bad stories,” was the cowboy’s 
comment. “Mean old whelp—the Colonel. Didn’t want you to 
ride em. Tell you what, I’ve got one of my own you can ride. 
He’s as gentle as a cat and purty as a peach.” 

*“Thank you—I’ll ask my brother about it,” she said, with 
more reserve. ‘This is where the trail goes up to our camp. 
Thank you very much for rescuing Paderewski and me.” 

**Not at all—good day.” 

**Good day.” And she went on up the right hand trail to the 
white tent under the trees. 

“‘Humph !” said Dallas to himself. ‘* Sociable child! She 
might have asked me to go up to their camp.” 

He put in a couple of hours cleaning up the little stone hut 
and getting dinner. While he was washing up the dishes a 
shadow fell across the doorway. 

**Come in,” said Dallas, looking up. A tall, athletic, pleas- 
ant-faced young; fellow entered and held out his hand. 

*“Mr. McComas, I presume ? My name is Calvert.” 

‘‘Glad to meet you. Wait till I get the dishwater off my 
hands and Ill shake with you. Come in and sit down.” 

** Bessie—my sister—told me how you got her out of a scrape. 
I came in to thank you for it, and to ask you to come over and 





see us.” 
Dallas shook his head. ‘I'll come some other time. I’ve got 
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to ride around and get the run of those horses today, and to- 
night I want to sleep. I left Aleman in the middle of the night. 
I was talking to your sister about letting her ride Tom-Dick- 
Bob—” 

*’ 'Tom-Dick-how much ?” gasped Calvert. 

‘* Tom-Dick-Bob—that’s my private. He’s perfectly reliable 
and kind.” 

** She will be delighted, I am sure. Can’t you ride with us 
tomorrow ?” 

** Much obliged,” said Dallas, with manifest constraint. ‘‘I 
am going out very early tomorrow and ride clear around the 
basin and find out where all the horses are running.” 

‘How will I know Tom-Dick-Jim-Henry-Katie-Lee-and-Wil- 
lie-Bunting from any other horse ?” 

Dallas laughed in spite of himself. ‘‘I’ll leave him in the 
corral for you. Just turn him loose when you’re done with 
him.” 

*“Sort of a surly swine, this new man,” reported Calvert. 
*“'Won’t come over and see us, nor yet ride with us. It may be 
bashfulness, but I think it’s original sin.” 

Dallas was coming back to the ranch late in the afternoon the 
next day. As he was about to turn up to the spring he became 
aware of Miss Bessie Calvert coming down the winding trail 
through the cedars. He chuckled to himself. ‘‘Guess Miss 
High-and-Mighty’s going to come down from her high horse. 
Most of these Eastern girls have a hazy idea that cowboys go 
on al] fours and wear horns. Mebbe-so she’s caught on to my 
walking upright and bein’ half white. Hope so, anyhow. 
This rarin’ back on my dignity don’t suit my complexion.” 

He jumped off where the trails forked and waited for her. 

"Good day, Miss Calvert. I hope Paddy is none the worse 
for his adventure yesterday 7” 

*“ He’s recovering from the shock, thank you.” she said, dim- 
pling in the most fascinating manner. Really, it was very dif- 
ficult to keep this person in his place—one forgot sometimes. 
‘“The pony was very nice. And I'd like to get him again.” 
She held out her hand, “’ will this be satisfactory ?” 

In speechless wrath and astonishment Dallas saw that she 
was offering him a dollar. He took it with an exaggerated air 
of humility and gratitude. °“*‘Oh, thank you,” he said sweetly. 
He took the coin and flung it away with a quick jerk of the 
wrist as if it were white hot. It flashed in the sunlight as it 
sailed away over the trees and fel] in an ocati//a far below them. 
“Good day.” 

He took off his hat, bowed very low, threw himself into the 
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saddle and trotted up the hill, sitting bolt upright. He looked 
straight ahead, and sang to the accompaniment of jingling 
spurs : 


” 


** All you have to do is ride— 


The girl looked after him aghast. Too late she realized the 
enormity of her offense. 

*’ Tsay, sis,” said Calvert a few days later,” I met a prospector 
in the red hills and was telling him about this unsociable 
fellow here. He asked me who it was, and I told him * Mc- 
Comas.’ It seems that he doesn’t go by that name, and who do 
you think he really is ?” 

*’T’m sure I don’t know.’ 

*’ Why, it’s that very Dallas we heard so much about in 
Dundee—the hero of a hundred exploits, the Areux chevalter. 
I didn’t see him when I was out here, but he seems to be a 


: 


general favorite. I wonder what he’s huffed at ?” 

Bessie blushed guiltily. 

**Anyhow, I am going over and bring him back if I have to 
tuck him under my arm and carry him. So put on your best 
bib and tucker and prepare to receive him—Hello!”—inspecting 
Bessie’s scarlet face, flashing eyes and generally hostile de- 
meanor— I didn’t tell you to prepare to receive cavalry. Look 
here, miss’—shaking a monitory forefinger at her—''I bet a 
cooky you are at the bottom of all this. What have you been 
doing to this young man to make him retire into his shell, 
turtle fashion ?” 

Slowly, and with much confusion and reluctance, Bessie 
stammered forth the tale of her misdeeds. 

Calvert rose in disgust. °* Well, the cow Aas eaten the grind- 
stone! If you haven’t made a pretty mess of it! I’ve a notion 
to shake you! You must be a born fool!” he continued, with 
brotherly candor. 

**I—I never had come in contact with any com—with any 
laboring men before,” faltered Bessie. 

**O-O-h ! You hadn’t ? Your father happened to be a labor- 
ing man, Miss—and if a little money is going to have this effect 
on his children it’s a pity he’s not a laboring man yet. If that 
fragile blossom you're going to marry had half the force this 
‘laboring man’ is credited with, you'd be mighty lucky. And 
you offered him a tip! A man like that-—another Alan Breck 
No wonder he wouldn't 


Stewart, without the boasting. A Tip! 


come over to see us !” 


ss I’m sorry : said Bessie. 
“Well, if you want to undo the mischief your inhuman 


idiocy has made, you go over there and offer him your abject 
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apologies. Apology! you ought to grovel! Go! 


Avaunt ! 
Vamos! Git!” 

Bessie “‘got’’ with noticeable alacrity. Neither she nor 
Dallas ever divulged the details of the ensuing interview. But 
it was evident that the “ groveling” was to some purpose, for 
she presently came strolling back in very animated conversa- 
tion; and introduced him to her mother as “‘my friend, Mr. 
Dallas, neé McComas.” 

For the next three weeks there were long rides with Miss Cal- 
vert, when he taught her all the lore of bush and bird and hill. 
He showed her rare flowers and grasses and told her their 
names. He showed her the mesca/, and its kindred, the so/o, 
yucca and amole—told her their many aliases of maguey, 
*‘ carajo poles,” palmilla, soapweed, ** niggerhead,” bear grass, 
Spanish dagger or bayonet; with the reasons therefor, and 
explained their manifold uses, their points of similarity and 
divergence. How from the mesca/, with luxuriant blossoins of 
red and yellow and purple, the natives made the mild /zswin 
which, fermented, became the fiery mesca/; how the heart of it 
was roasted in a pit with hot rocks, and tasted, according to the 
degree of “‘doneness” it had achieved, like baked pumpkin 
(and soap), sugar cane (and soap), or cabbage (and soap). 
*“ Not common cheap soap, you understand—but nice soap—the 
kind that comes three cakes in a little pasteboard box with 
embroidery around the edges.” How maguey ropes were made 
from the fibers of it. How the cattle ate the heart of this one, 
the stem of that. How the white waxen blossom of the Yucca 
served them as a substitute for water for days ata time. How 
the root of this was better than any soap for the hard water; 
how the Indians wove baskets from the long, tough, pliable leaves 
of the other. How the straight, flower-bearing stalk made the 
** poor man’s lath,” for roofing his house, and the thorny leaves 
made thatching, and how they all burned fiercely, green or 
dead, wet or dry. 

Then there were the innumerable cacti with their brilliant 
flowers, and the tar bush, the greasewood, oca///a, mountain 
mahogany—every bush and tree and flower and rock had a 
meaning or a lesson. She noted too, that all vegetable life here 
was thorny, and most of the insects and reptiles poisonous. She 
grew learned in knowledge of bear and deer, mountain lion and 
** bob-cat,” of wolf and coyote. 

It was Dallas who daily trained her to shoot, and gave her 
lessons in the difficult art of tracking—which instruction bore 
fruit at last, after several failures, in the slaughter of a mighty 
buck which Bessie shot “‘all-aloney,” as Dallas said—with no 
assistance from him except advice and encouragement. 
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He described to her and her brother the life of a cowboy 
through the long circling year; in camp and round-up, sun and 
storm, at home and abroad, on the “ trail” and cattle-train, and 
all the twists and turns and schemes and dodges of running 
cattle ‘‘on the range.” 

*“If ever I should become implicated in the cattle business,” 
said Calvert, ‘I want you for a partner.” 

Then he would tell them stories of frontier life—things he 
had seen or heard, that sounded like pages from some Homeric 
epic, in their direct and primitive force. More rarely—and only 
when fairly cornered—he would tell them, briefly and baldly, 
some old adventure of his own. 

But at night, the positions were reversed. Bessie became the 
teacher, Dallas the pupil. He was little versed in the learning 
of books, and all the old familiar tales of history, whose gla- 
mour is staled and lost for the most of us by repetition and fa- 
miliarity, were fresh and beautiful and enthralling to him. Troy 
town—the Phoenicians creeping timidly coastwise round the 
hostile seas ; the age-long wars of Greece and Persia, of Carth- 
age and Rome; King Arthur and his Table Round; the ro- 
mance of peer and paladin, knight and Viking, of Crusader and 
Moslem—of Puritan and Cavalier, Abencerrage and Zegri, and 
the passing of the Moorish empire in Spain. Legend and 
story, saga and song—he listened entranced to them all—with 
questions which showed that the seed was falling on fertile 
ground. 

Sometimes too, the mother told stories of her life as a girl in 
the old Kentucky days—of loom and wheel and flatboat and 
coach ; when each community produced for itself nearly every- 
thing it used; when wheelwright and cabinet-maker, potter and 
cooper, tanner and shoemaker, tailor and hatter, weaver and 
miller, were essential factors of village society ; when each 
family made their own soap and candles, maple syrup and 
sugar; when the women wove linsey and jeans, homespun and 
blankets, linen fine and coarse. When, through the long winter 
evenings, the men sat shaping and scraping scythe-snaths, rake 
teeth and ox-bows, and handles for all manner of tools from 
hard wood, and the patient click of the needles spoke of 
warm woolen stockings and mittens and comforters ; while some 
of the members read aloud from Rollin’s History, Plutarch’s 
Lives, Josephus, the Pilgrim’s Progress, or the lives of Wash- 
ington or Napoleon. 

Calvert, in his turn, told gay stories of college pranks, and of 
hard fought victories or defeats on the gridiron. Sometimes, 
too, he aired his only hobby, the real or fancied grievances of 
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the Spanish explorers and conquistadéres, who, according to his 
version, had been badly treated by jealous English historians. 

Best of all was the singing under the warm clear skies, when 
Calvert played accompaniments on the guitar, and Bessie’s soft 
thrilling voice floated through a hundred sad and tender old 
ballads. 

Of course there was but one inevitable result of all this, so 
far as Dallas was concerned. 

And the girl? She saw him, day after day, in his perilous 
work, put death gently by, smiling, tranquilly, without undue 
emphasis or unnecessary haste, not an inch too far; and the 
conviction came to her that, in any age, this quiet, unassuming 
gentleman would have played his part as well and manfully as 
any storied hero of their nightly tales. And she came to place 
implicit trust in the quick eye and steady skill that her brother 
so much admired. His unfailing cheerfulness, his quaint hu- 
untaught, innate philosophy,” made their im- 


se 


mor, and his 
pression also. 

Nor did the unpretentious way in which he admitted his ig- 
norance of book lore hurt him in her eyes, though his directness 
and simplicity in this regard were appalling at first. But she 
soon found that so far as sheer natural ability was concerned, 
he was richly endowed ; that it was only the factitious advan- 
tages of life that he lacked. And too often, she found herself 
making comparisons between Dallas and the absent Stirling— 
which, for some reason, were always promptly suppressed. 

So the days sped by and the last one came. On the morrow 
the Calverts must go home. It was a quiet little group that 
gathered together that night, and after a few songs Dallas ex- 
cused himself and went home. 

“I'll see you again in the morning,” he said. ‘‘Guess I’ll 
escort you out of the hills to make sure you don’t get off with 
anything. Good night, all!” 

He went home—not to sleep, but to toss restlessly on his nar- 
row bed. ‘Tomorrow she would leave him, would pass from his 
life forever. He recounted the unanswerable reasons why it 
must be so. She was far above him as the stars—a being of 
finer clay. She was promised to another, she did not care for 
him, she never could ; he was uncouth, unlettered, unmannered, 
but—he loved her! Having thus demonstrated beyond cavil 
that she was above and apart from him, the obvious thing to do 
was to begin again. 

He loved her, she did not love him, but another ; even if it 
were not so, there could be nothing in common between this 
rich, educated, cultured girl, and—a cowboy! But he loved her 
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—loved her! Over and over again he toiled at his endless, 
hopeless, Sisyphean task. Ah, God! never to see her again, 
never to clasp her hand nor hear her voice! ‘That she should 
forget him—that he should be to her, at best, a misty detail in 
a half-forgotten summer-time—he could bear that. But—never 
to see her again ! 

He rose at last, dressed and went out into the night. A few 
clouds were in the sky, and a chill keening wind wailed sadly 
through the trees. The high cold stars, unchanged, un- 
changing, looked calmly down upon him from immeasurable 
heights; the moon’s pitiless light fell on the drear and 
lonely hills, showing their barrenness and savage desolation 
with cruel distinctness. 

Aimlessly he walked on. There was no slightest glance or 
tone of hers that he did not remember now. ‘The wistful face 
she wore when she bade him that last good night rose before 
him, thrilled him, lured him on. How fair she was, how sweet 
and good andtrue. She must not know—she must never dream 
that he had dared to lift his eyes to her. It would only grieve 
her. 

He came to the fork of the trail. Here she had given him the 
dollar—was that a life-time ago ?—and he had thrown it away, 
instead of explaining and making it easier for her. He would 
find that coin now and keep it—always. 

There was the bush, he remembered, down by that limestone 
ledge— 

What was that ?—white—moving- 

The terder stars bent low to kiss the hills—the dear old hills, 
never again to be remembered apart from youth and hope and 
love and happiness. For it was Bessie, weeping—sobbing— 
searching— 

The kindly, wise old moon hid then behind a cloud. So they 
did not find the dollar. 





It was near Christmas and we were all snowed in at Aleman. 
Frank Mill was making a quirt, Cole was stringing up his 
saddle, Yoast and Headlight were playing seven-up, and Dallas 
was sitting in the deep embrasure of the window, smoking. 
The Colonel sat before the blazing fire reading his Detroit 
paper. 

Presently he laid the paper down, and glanced benevolently 
at the boys over his gold-rimmed eye glasses. 

‘““Ah,” he said, “‘ Here are some—er—er—personals here that 
may interest you boys. About Henry Stirling and the Calverts. 
You remember the Calverts, Dallas ?” He peered at Dallas over 
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his glasses. Noone looked up. Headlight inadvertently took 
Yoast’s ace of trumps with the jack, but it passed unrebuked. 

Yes—Dallas remembered. 

*“Well,” the Colonel patted the paper softly, *’ it seems that 
Stirling ran off with an actress the other day, and that Mr. Cal- 
vert has been speculating and lost all his money. Guess about 
all he has left is his holdings in company stock. I'll read you 
the articles.” 

When he had done we gave in our comment. The unanimous 
verdict was that ** Frank John” was a good fellow, but none of 
us liked Stirling. His little supercilious ways had grieved 
us deeply. 

But Dallas made no remark. He rolled another cigarette, 
rose, stretched himself, and sauntered to the door. 





é 


** All you have to do is ride 


The door shut out the rest. 

Cole put his saddle by, washed his hands, took out his 
note book and figured for awhile. Presently he took out a page 
and handed it to the Colonel. He looked it over. 

“Eh! What’s this? What’s this?” 

*“'That’s Dallas’s time,” said Cole. ‘“‘He’s going to take a 
lay-off.” 


Tularosa, N. M. 


QUIVIRA. 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


RANCISCO CORONADO rode forth with all his train, 
Eight hundred savage bowmen, three hundred spears 
of Spain, 
To seek the rumored glory that pathless deserts hold — 
The city of Quivira whose walls are rich with gold. 


Oh, gay they rode with plume on crest and gilded spur at heel, 

With gonfalon of Aragon and banner of Castile ! 

While High Emprise and Joyous Youth, twin marshals of the 
throng, 

Awoke Sonora’s mountain peaks with trumpet-note and song. 


Beside that brilliant army, beloved of serf and lord, 

There walked as brave a soldier as ever smote with sword, 

Though nought of knightly harness his russet gown 
revealed — 

The cross he bore as weapon, the missal was his shield. 
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But rugged oaths were changed to prayers, and angry hearts 
grew tame, 

And fainting spirits waxed in faith where Fray Padilla came; 

And brawny spearmen bowed their heads to kiss the helpful 
hand 

Of him who spake the simple truth that brave men understand. 


What pen may paint their daring—those doughty 
cavaliers ! 

The cities of the Zuni were humbled by their spears. 

Wild Arizona’s barrens grew pallid in the glow 

Of blades that won Granada and conquered Mexico. 


They fared by lofty Acoma; their rally-call was blown 

Where Colorado rushes down through God-hewn walls of stone ; 

Still, North and East, where deserts spread and treeless prairies 
rolled, 

A Fairy City lured them on with pinnacles of gold. 


Through all their weary marches toward that flitting goal 

They turned to Fray Padilla for aid of heart and soul. 

He bound the wounds that lance-thrust and flinty arrow 
made ; 

He cheered the sick and failing ; above the dead he prayed. 


Two thousand miles of hardship behind their banners lay. 

And sadly fever, drought and toil had lessened their array, 

When came a message fraught with hope to all the steadfast 
band : 

Good tidings from the northward, friends! Quivira lies at 
hand!” 


é 


How joyously they spurred them! How sadly drew the 
rein ! 

There shone no golden palace, there blazed no jeweled fane. 

Rude tents of hide of bison, dog-guarded, met their view — 

A squalid Indian village; the lodges of the Sioux ! 

Then Coronado bowed his head. He spake unto his men : 

** Our quest is vain, true hearts of Spain! Now ride we home 

again. 
And would to God that I might give that phantom city’s pride 
In ransom for the gallant souls that here have sunk and died !” 


Back, back to Compostela the wayworn handful bore ; 

But sturdy Fray Padilla took up the quest once more. 

His soul still longed for conquest, though not by lance and 
sword ; 

He burned to show the Heathen the pathway to the Lord. 
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Again he trudged the flinty hills and dazzling desert sands, 

And few were they that walked with him, and weaponless their 
hands — 

But and the trusty man-at-arms, Docampo, rode him near 

Like Great Heart, guarding Christian’s way through wastes of 
Doubt and Fear. 


Where still in silken harvests the prairie-lilies toss, 
Among the dark Quiviras Padilla reared his cross. 
Within its sacred shadow the warriors of the Kaw 
In wonder heard the Gospel of Love and Peace and Law. 


They gloried in their Brown-robed Priest ; and oft in twilight’s 
gold 

The warriors grouped, a silent ring, to hear the tale he told, 

While round the gentle man-at-arms their lithe-limbed children 
played 

And shot their arrows at his shield and rode his guarded blade. 


When thrice the silver crescent had filled its curving shell, 
The Friar rose at dawning and spake his flock farewell : 
**— And if your Brothers northward be cruel, as ye say, 
My Master bids me seek them —and dare I answer ‘ Nay’?” 


Again he strode the path of thorns ; but ere the evening star 

A savage cohort swept the plain in paint and plumes of war. 

Then Fray Padilla spake to them whose hearts were most his 
own: 

**My children, bear the tidings home —let me die here alone.” 


He knelt upon the prairie, begirt by yelling Sioux.— 
‘‘Forgive them, oh, my Father! they know not what 
they do!” 
The twanging bow-strings answered. 
Before his eyes, unrolled 
The City of Quivira whose streets are paved with gold. 


New York, N. Y. 
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THE TRUSCOTT LUCK. 
By MARY AUSTIN. 
CHAPTER VI. 


mg ELL, as soon asI had grasped the meaning of 
4 the scratches on the bone amulet, we had out 
our map and compared them line for line. 
Except for being done on different scales they 
were identical, and I was for going back at 
once to dig up the old chief again and demand 
of him our treasure, which I made no doubt 





was somewhere about him. 

**No, no,” said Mac, “‘there’s no man been fooling around 
them graves since they planted them; and nobody but us knows 
what that old fellow had around his neck. I see it all now, 
and a plumb fool I’ve been not to see it before.” 

““'That’s Indian writing sure enough. I’ve seen it before, 
though not just like this. There’s places in the hills where 
they’ve had their fandangos and such, where the rocks are all 
covered with it.” 

*“Yes, I know,” I cried excitedly, “* back of the house at 
Black Rock, about a mile, a rock all covered with quail, and 
something like deer; I’ve seen it lots of times when I’ve been 
after the cows.” 

** 'They’re antelope,” said Mac, *‘ and good ones, too. Well, 
Indian Charley up at the Au//y Boy told me they were made by 
dead and gone Indians, and nobody knows what they mean, but 
he knows where all the places are. Now I take it the treasure 
we’re looking for is under one of those rocks, marked with a 
picture like this, and a mighty good way to mark a cache, too. 
But the question is, where is the rock ?” 

** Maybe Indian Charlie can tell you that,” I said. 

‘** Well, it’s worth trying,” said Mac, turning the amulet over 
in his hand. And the more we talked it over the more worth 
while it seemed. We agreed that once we were home again, 
Mac should lose no time getting word with Indian Charley 
about any picture-writing, or pictoglyphs, as I have learned 
since they should be called, that lay in the neighborhood of the 
hot springs—south and continuous to a white hill. I may say 
here that though Mac strove in all honesty to make him gra- 
cious, with gifts of tobacco and canned stuff, all that he got out 
of Indian Charley was very little. Of the writing on the bone 
he professed no knowledge whatever, though he inquired curi- 
ously where it might have come from. ‘That Mac dared not tell 
him, for rifling of graves is a serious offense among his people. 
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When he was questioned about the white hill, Charley admitted 
that he knew of such a place, near which were many writings 
on the rocks, but gave only the vaguest directions, a shrug and 
a nod and a jerk of his thumb toward a point south, and much 
farther west than any included in our wanderings. 

We were not, however, so much at a loss at this as appeared. 
Early in the search I had suggested to Mac the advisability of 
following Beatty even as he had followed us, but had met with 
Mac’s instant disapproval. Nevertheless I was not deterred 
from keeping a sharp lookout on Mr. Beatty’s movements when 
the chance came, and twice I had seen him riding away from 
the hot springs, du/ always by the west gully. Plainly that was 
another clue to freshen the trail. Of course, by this time we 
had laid the whole case before my mother, who, now that we had 
some notion of what to look for, was as keen on the search as 
we were. We talked it over by the kitchen table when the work 
was done, and my mother and Macnamar, who had been stiff 
and offish all winter long, grew quite chatty and comfortable 
again. But with all we could say, mother would not consent to 
our going out again until the spring work was all done, stop- 
ping my expostulations with her favorite proverb about a “ bird 
in the bush.” 

All this time I make no doubt Mr. Beatty had been watching 
us narrowly. Always he made it a point to seem on the best of 
terms with Macnamar, though he got small encouragement, 
speaking in the kindly, reproachful manner of a man who has 
been much misunderstood, but bears no malice. 1 suppose our 
excitement at being so near upon the trail of our treasure was 
not very well concealed, and he had resolved upon one more 
effort to have the secret out of Mac by fair means if possible, 
and if not, even at that time he had another plan maturing by 
which he meant to outwit us. 

The spring had set warm and vigorous, the garden growing 
beyond belief in that generous soil, and my seedling prune had 
blossomed. We had still a great stack of winter hay in the 
corral, and I had been selling a load of it to a teamster down 
Panamint way. I sat on the stack for a while, feeling the 
languor of the spring and quite willing to give way toit. I 
slipped down into the hay, dozing a little, and Beatty and Mac 
came out of the house and sat down at the foot of the stack. I 
had not the smallest scruple about listening for I was quite used 
to having the men about the place talk on without minding me, 
and after I found out what it was all about I would not have 
interrupted them for worlds. 

‘‘And now,” Beatty was saying, ‘‘since there’s no use denying 
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we're here for the same thing, why not make a pool of it? Two 
heads—you know.” 

“You'd ought to have thought of that in the first place,” 
said Mac quietly. 

**Oh come, what’s the good of harping on that. I’ve owned 
up that I played you a shabby trick. And, after all, what else 
was Itodo. We hadn’t either of us a red cent, and there was 
the money in the man’s pocket, and him not needing it. You 
know Mac, that you would never have taken that money.” 

** No,” said Mac, °**I never would.” 

Beatty sighed, “‘I always said you were better than I, Mac. 
But now here’s the case ; you know something about this cache, 
what I don’t know, nor how you found it out, but you know 
something and I know something. Now, why not put the things 
we know together and go halvers on the find? I suppose you 
think I’m no great shakes of a pardner, but I should think I’m 
better for a smart man like you, Mac, than that great Cornish 
calf.” 

** Jack’s good enough pardner for me,” said Mac, and I loved 
him for it. 

** But look a-here, Mac, maybe you can’t find the stuff at all 
without me; ain’t it better to divy up than not to find it at 
all?” 

** IT guess I'll trust to finding it with the facts I’ve got,” Mac 
said ; “you was willing to trust to yours.” 

Beatty was quiet for a while and then began in another tone. 
**T don’t suppose you ever heard anything from his folks ?” 

*" Not knowing that he had any folks, I can’t say that I ever 
did. Did you?” 

Beatty overlooked the question. ‘°* Supposing he had folks, 
and they were looking for this thing too, and supposing you 
was to find it, and supposing there was somebody to put them 
on to it?” 

** Meaning you,” put in Mac. 

Well,” said Beatty, *“ wouldn’t it be better to fix it so that 
they wouldn’t get on to it?” 

‘Not if they was really his folks.” 

*" You don’t mean to say,” cried Beatty in a kind of slow 
wonder, “that after you had knocked around these hills for 
three years a-looking for this man’s fortune, that you’d turn it 
over to his folks the minute they said the word !’ 

** Well—if it was their’s 

"Mac, you’re a fool!” said Beatty viciously, getting on to his 
feet. “‘And you’re not going in with me on this ?” 

*" Well, no,” said Mac deliberately, **I guess I'll worry along 


’ 


” 


without you.’ 
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*’ You’re a bigger fool than I took you for,” Beatty answered 
him, “‘ but mark my words, you may find that money, but I'll 
be —— if ever you get to spend a cent of it. Not ared cent!” 
With that he stalked away in a great fume, and when he was 
clean out of sight I slid down the hay stack to talk it over with 
Mac. 

The idea that Beatty and Macnamar should unite for the 
purpose of locating the treasure was not a new one, my mother 
having suggested it at the first when she saw me entering so 
heartily into it, and had nearly come to a serious quarrel on 
account of it. What Mac thought was that Beatty would not 
play fair, that he would get all he could, giving nothing in 
return, and having located the treasure make off with it as fast 
as he could. My mother had a better opinion of Mr. Beatty 
than that, and I cannot deny that he had a pleasant, honest- 
seeming way with him; but I sided with Mac, thinking in a 
boy’s way that, being a woman, she could not therefore be a very 





good judge of men. 

‘’ But, Mac,” I said, “do you think Beatty really knows any- 
thing about the man’s family 7” 

“No,” he said, “*I think that was just a bluff. Men that 
have folks that care for them don’t go caching their money out 
in the hills.” 

*‘And what did he mean when he said you should never have 
acent of it? Is he going to kill you?” 

"Oh no, that was just a bluff too.”” Then he began to chuckle 
in a quiet way. ~— There’s one thing he let out, though. That 
treasure, wherever it is, is money, or at least Beatty has good 
reason to think it is. He was so careful never to give it a name, 
but just at the last it slipped out in spite of him.” 

I was not quite reassured myself about Beatty’s final intention 
in regard to Mac. I thought he meant killing, for so it would 
have been in any books of adventure I had read, and so I] 
thought it was the habit of men in mining camps to dispose of 
their enemies. But in the end I came to know that miners sober 
are just like other men, and drunk not very much worse. 

It was very soon after that talk that we settled on a time to 
go after our treasure, which I at least made sure we should find. 
We had finished with the garden, and had but to build a new 
bath-house at the spring, and then we would be off. The hot 
springs lie in three small canons or gullies, opening out from 
each other like the sticks of a fan, heading east, west and 
south. The ground all about was hot and treeless. Puddles of 
greasy mud boiled and bubbled on the level of the ground; 
steam rose from them, and in jets and clouds from the rainbow- 
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sides of the cafion, apparently from the solid earth. The steam- 
bursts varied from week to week, or sometimes after long 
periods ceased, or broke out afresh without cause. In the sides 
of the gullies were heaps and holes where some one had pros- 
pected for travertine, and these smoked and sweated with the 
heat. 

The bath-house stood on the floor of the east gully, a rude 
pine shanty set over a furious vent of steam. 

But whatever mysterious force was at work there at Coso, and 
it was commonly supposed to be the devil, had changed its direc- 
tion of late. The steam had nearly ceased in the east gully 
and broken out in the west. What Mac and I proposed doing 
was to snake the bath-house over from the east gully to the 
west. 

The house had been orginally built on four uprights planted 
in the ground. That it had been moved before, we saw, for the 
posts had been rudely hacked off on the level of the ground, 
and it was now held in place against the wind by boulders 
rolled against the foot it. It seemed to us an odd coincidence 
that when we were clearing the ground around the new steam- 
vent that we had selected, we came upon the four old stumps of 
the uprights, indicating that the bath-house had originally 
stood on the spot we now moved it to. Mac was very quiet 
during that piece of work. At the last he said, ©‘ Jack, if you 
was to go up the side of the canon there, in a line from the 
house, what do you think you'd see ?” 

** What ?” I asked. 

‘A red hill. I’ve been figuring this thing out. When that 
map was made the bath-house stood where it stands now, and 
the bearings were taken from the west canon instead of the 
east. Beatty took this trail you say, and the points Indian 
Charley gave me for the picture rocks were away west of any- 
thing we touched. We've been miles out of our way. We're a 
couple of chumps, we are.” 

Well, you may guess I was up the side of that cafion in a run 
and a couple of scrambles, and lay panting at the top for Mac 
tocome up to me. It was open country below us where the 
main ridge veered away from the middle cation; and off to the 
south lay ared hill; a low, long-pent cone, showing yet the 
cup-like hollow of the crater, tilted on the ash colored slope of 
the main ridge and red—as red as burnt brick. 74e red hill. 
Our red hill! 

Doubtless we had looked down upon it from the east. Doubt- 
less we would have come upon it in our wanderings and perhaps 
taken no account of it. 
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By the time we reached home I was fit to burst with impa- 
tience to be off to this new hunting ground, and quite furious 
with Mac and my mother for taking it so quietly. 

The evening before we were to start we were talking it over 
in our kitchen, 

** Well, Mac,” said my mother, **I suppose when you get your 
fortune you will be off to buy a prune orchard in the Santa 
Clara, and forgetting all your old friends.” 

‘It’s yourself that knows where I would wish to be,” said 
Mac gently. 

My mother, very red in the face, went out of the room in a 
huff, I fancied, and I was stupid enough to be vexed with them 
for beginning a quarrel on so auspicious an occasion. It was 
every way happy weather to be abroad in. The meadow of 
Black Rock was a garden newly planted. The arroyos were 
wells of intoxicating balm, the hills veiled in the wonder of the 
spring. 

We came to the red hill with little difficulty. It was redder, 
and more of it than there looked to be. All the open space 
about it was strewn with scoria, and the crater rim was torn 
out in two great gaps, probably by the same blast. The one 
on the west, the ‘“‘west gap” of our map, was evenly semi- 
circular like the bite out of a cookie. We climbed up to it at 
noon and looked out to the west. The hills rested under the 
mid-day haze, soft slopes of fawn and tawny red, dappled with 
cloud shadows. The clouds were pearly white and rounded 
above, pearly gray and flat beneath and stood at a level mid- 
way of the hill slope, and, as we watched, the wind that stirred 
the higher air blew up from the south driving the clouds like 
sheep. 

With the passing of the clouds the hills stood out cleanly to 
the eye. It was an enchanting country for a prospector, full of 
twists and turns, upfolds and downfolds, laps and fissures, great 
streaks of chrome and vermilion and burnt earths, hints of 
unimagined opportunities. And while we looked the murk 
cleared away from a white patch on the dip of the hill that 
spread down behind a dike of black rock. 

Mac and I rode straight away for it from the west gap of the 
red hill. We had made a dry camp in the hollow of the crater, 
with Matilda staked near by, and only the picks and canteens 
clanked, dangling from our saddles as we rode. It was easy to 
see as we went down the cinder slope, how a miner awake to 
the possibilities of the desert hills, in the intervals of idling at 
the spring might have steered by that landmark as he explored 
the painted hills. I suffered a thousand fluctuations as we 
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rode, and made bets with myself, getting no response from Mac, 
who concerned himself only with the trail and the lay of the 
land. We would find, I thought, a very great treasure, or no 
treasure at all, or come too late to a rifled cache, and so on until 
I was like to work myself into a fever. 

We lost the white hill as we neared it, and lost time going up 
on high ridges to sight it again, and grew weary and confused 
in the tangle of the hills. About two of the afternoon we came 
to a little flat or mesa, footing the hill on which we saw the 
white formation, gypsum we found it afterwards to be; and 
crossed by a broken dyke of vitreous rock common in those 
parts. The mesa was sandy and very open to the long southern 
winds, and against the wall of the rock the sand was blown in 
a rolling bank nearly the whole length of it. I hardly know 
how we came up that bank and amongst the graven rocks, 
where the old art of the Indians withstood the effacing years. 
There were pictures and symbols chipped into the vitrified sur- 
faces andamong them the ones we sought many times repeated ; 
but we came upon the right one at last, a little aside from the 
rest, tallying line for line with the clue we held. 

Mac picked up a bit of crumbling gypsum, and with a trembl- 
ing hand drew a straight line down from the spot where the 
cross should be, yet somehow it seemed a long time before we 
began to dig. 

*’ First blow to you, Jack,” said Mac, so I lifted up my pick 
and brought it down solemnly on the packed sand, and Mac did 
the same, then straightened his back to listen, for in that still 
land a new sound carries far. What he heard I heard too, and 
recognized as the sound of a horse’s feet stumbling amid stones. 
Very quickly after that came the sound of a voice, and a bridle 
clanking. 

So we stood stupidly staring with our picks in the air, and 
around the rock wall came riding my mother and Beatty. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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AN EARLY VANDALISM. 
By JOHN T. DOYLE. 


[This scrap of personal reminiscence by that rare and gallant type of 
the Old School gentleman and scholar, John T. Doyle — dean of the Cali- 
fornia bar, hero of the historic ‘‘ Pious Fund”’ litigation now arbitrating 
between the United States and Mexico-—is of more than casualimport. So 
far as known, his is the only copy of the lost inscription. 

The Vanderbilt family could certainly afford to have this old tablet 
found and restored to the place from which it was stolen half a century 
ago. Or, it would be a gracious courtesy —of the sort we should be 
smarter if we sometimes paid our neighbors—if Secretary Hay would 
have the stone looked up and presented to Nicaragua, its rightful owner. 
That is what a decent individual neighbor would do; and nations canafford 
to be as respectable. That our snub-nosed contempt for them has lost us 
the respect and confidence of the nations to the south, we may still be too 
immature to care; but we care for coin if not for respect —and we are 
throwing away every year ten times as much trade in Spanish America as 
we will get in a generation from our recent five-hundred-million-dollar 
wars and ‘‘expansion ;’’ and Old World nations, whom we deem “‘slow,”’ 
are fast enough to take these innumerable millions right from under our 
noses.— Ep. |] 


the passengers on the steamer ** Prometheus,” which 

took us from New York to San Juan de Nicaragua, were 
Mr. Peter F. Stout, afterwards vice-consul to Nicaragua, and a 
cousin of his, Mr. Edward Laws, both of Philadelphia. We 
ascended the river San Juan in a little stern-wheeled steamboat 
(the first put on the river for service) called the ‘‘ Bulwer,” as 
far as the Castillo rapid, where we necessarily took a “‘stop-over” 
for want of transportation. We were told that an old Spanish 
castle crowned the hill at the foot of which we were camped ; 
and, having obtained machetes, Messrs. Laws, Stout and myself 
cut our way through the dense brush and trailing vines that 
covered the sides of the hill, to the summit, where we explored 
the old castle so far as possible. We were on historic ground. 
It was here that “‘ Mighty Nelson” won his spurs, in 1780, 
when he conducted a boat expedition up the river, and having 
passed under the Spanish guns, and taken possession of a com- 
manding hill a little further up stream, from it bombarded and 
captured the fortress. 

It was a perfect old medizval castle, surrounded by a ditch 
about twenty-five feet wide and twelve or fourteen deep, faced on 
sides and bottom with masonry, and had formerly been crossed 
by a drawbridge in front of the principal gate which was on 
the east side. This gate was surmounted by a large lintel; a 
monolith, in which was cut, in the style of a century and a half 
ago, an inscription we found it impossible to make out a word 
of, so covered was it with moss and lichens. We were all young 
and enterprising then, and Mr. Stout made a pedestal of his 
body, by bracing his hands firmly on his knees, and thus enabled 
me to climb to a sufficient height to get at the historic stone. I 
cleaned out the incised letters with a sharp stick and, standing 
on Mr. Stout’s shoulders, copied the inscription into my note 
book. 

It read as follows : 


Oy tie I first visited Nicaragua, in the summer of 1851,among 
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**Siendo Gobernador y Comandante general de las provincias de Nicar- 
agua, Honduras y Costa Rica, el Sefior D. Alonzo Fernandez de Realva, 
Brigadiér de los Reales ejércitos, a quien Su Magestad mandé6 venir, a 
defenderlas, en el afio de la guerra con los Ingleses, de 1745, se hizo esta 
fortaleza, el fosso estacado, y baterias, por el ingeniero segundo, D. Luis 
Dyes Navarro; y siendo Castellano D. Ignacio Anyno y su ingeniero, y 
teniente lugar, D. Navarro Torralvo se perfeccionaron yacabaron dichas 
obras, en el afio 17—”’ (Remaining figures broken off).* 


When Capt. Jacob H. Vanderbilt (brother of the old Com- 
modore, Cornelius) visited Nicaragua, he expressed to a gentle- 
man, who afterwards became agent of the Transit company in 
the country, a desire to possess this old stone, in order to set 
it up in his garden on Staten Island, N. Y. In 1853 the agent 
(more compliant than considerate) had it extracted from the 
wall, of which it formed a part, and shipped it to “‘Captain Jake” 
at New York, where it arrived in due course. Whether because 
the fancy for possessing it had passed, or perhaps for other 
reasons, the captain declined to accept it; and it lay for many 
years in public store in New York as unclaimed merchandise. 
I have an indistinct recollection of learning (in some way I 
cannot now recall) that it lay in the large lot at No. 9 Broad- 
way, extending through to Greenwich street, once used as the 
Atlantic Gardens, where ice cream, milk punch and other re- 
freshments were dispensed to weary pedestrians, and which was 
afterwards used as a public store. 

The vandalism of removing the lintel, becoming known to 
the Government of Nicaragua, aroused much indignation ; and 
I think representations on the subject were made to our State 
Department. But of course nothing came of them; no one in 
Washington had any knowledge on the subject nor acknowl- 
edged any responsibility for the act. The stone was, as I now 
recall it, about nine feet long and about from twenty-four to 
twenty-eight inches thick ; I think it was brown sandstone. 

When I was agent of the Canal Company, in Nicaragua, I 
caused the trees and brush which had grown up on the hill to 
be cut down, and the old castle was thus brought into view and 
formed a picturesque summit of the landscape as seen from the 
river for quite a distance above and below the rapid. A view 
of it appeared as an illustration of an article on the Nicaragua 
route to California, in an Eastern magazine in 1854 or 1855. 
My recollection is that it was in “ Harper’s,” but I have not 
been able to find it there, and suppose it was some other. The 
castle is built of bricks about ten inches by five inches and one 
and a quarter inches, probably brought from Spain. 

Menlo Park, Cal. 


** Being Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the provinces of Nicar- 
augua, Honduras and Costa Rica, the Sefior Don Alonzo Fernandez de 
Realva, Brigadier of the Royal armies, whom His Majesty ordered to come 
to defend them [these three provinces] in the yearof the war with the 
English, of 1745, this fortress was made [with] the palisaded moat and 
batteries, by the second engineer Don Luis Dyes Navarro; and being Castle- 
warden Don Ignacio Anyno, and his engineer and lieutenant Don Navarro 
Torralvo, said works were rerfected and finished in the year 17—.”’ 
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THE SICKNESS OF LONE CHIEF. 
By JACK LONDON. 





HIS is a tale that was told to me by two old 
men. We sat in the smoke of a mosquito- 
smudge, in the cool of the day, which was 
midnight; and ever and anon, throughout the 
i/ telling, we smote lustily and with purpose at 
such of the winged pests as braved the smoke 
for a snack at our hides. To the right, 
beneath us, twenty feet down the crumbling 
bank, the Yukon gurgled lazily. To the left, 
on the rose-leaf rim of the low-lying hills, smouldered the 
sleepy sun, which saw no sleep that night nor was destined to 











see sleep for many nights to come. 

The old men who sat with me and valorously slew mosquitoes 
were Lone Chief and Mutsak, erstwhile comrades in arms, and 
now withered repositories of tradition and ancient happening. 
They were the last of their generation, and without honor 
among the younger set which had grown up on the farthest 
fringe of a mining civilization. Who cared for tradition in 
these days, when spirits could be evoked from black bottles, 
and black bottles could be evoked from the complaisant 
white men for a few hours’ sweat or a mangy fur? Of what 
potency the fearful rites and masked mysteries of shamanism, 
when daily that living wonder, the steamboat, coughed and 
spluttered up and down the Yukon in defiance of all law, a 
veritable fire-breathing monster? And of what value was 
hereditary prestige, when he who now chopped the most wood, 
or best conned a stern-wheeler through the island mazes, attained 
the chiefest consideration of his fellows ? 

Of a truth, having lived too long, they had fallen on evil 
days, these two old men, Lone Chief and Mutsak, and in the 
new order they were without honor or place. So they waited 
drearily for death, and the while their hearts warmed to the 
strange white man who shared with them the torments of the 
mosquito-smudge and lent ready ear to their tales of old time 
before the steamboat came. 

** So a girl was chosen for me,” Lone Chief was saying. His 
voice, shrill and piping, ever and again dropped plummet-like 
into a hoarse and rattling bass, and just as one became accus- 
tomed to it, up it would soar into the thin treble—alternate 
cricket chirpings and bullfrog croakings, as it were. 

“So a girl was chosen for me,” he was saying. ‘‘ For my 
father, who was Kask-ta-ka, the Otter, was angered because I 
looked not with a needy eye upon women. He was an old man, 
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and chief of his tribe. I was the last of his sons to be alive, 
and through me, only, could he look to see his blood go down 
among those to come after and as yet unborn. But know, O 
White Man, that I was very sick; and when neither the 
hunting nor the fishing delighted me and by meat my belly was 
not made warm, how should I look with favor upon women ? or 
prepare for the feast of marriage ? or look forward to the 
prattle and troubles of little clrildren ? ” 

“Ay,” Mutsak interrupted. ‘‘ For had not Lone Chief fought 
in the arms of a great bear till his head was cracked and blood 
ran from out his ears ?” 

Lone Chief nodded vigorously. *' Mutsak speaks true. In 
the time that followed, my head was well, and it was not well. 
For though the flesh healed and the sore went away, yet I was 
sick inside. When I walked, my legs shook under me, and 
when I looked at the light, my eyes became filled with tears. 
And when I opened my eyes, the world outside went around and 
around, and when I closed my eyes, my head inside went around 
and around, and all the things I had ever seen went around and 
around inside my head. And above my eyes there was a great 
pain, as though something heavy rested always upon me, or 
like a band that is drawn tight and gives much hurt. And 
speech was slow to me, and I waited long for each right word 
to come to my tongue. And when I waited not long, all manner 
of words crowded in, and my tongue spoke foolishness. I was 
very sick, and when my father, the Otter, brought the girl 
Kasaan before me —” 

“Who was a young girl, and strong, my sister’s child,” 
Mutsak broke in. “Strong hipped for children was Kasaan, 
and straight-legged and quick of foot. She made better mocca- 
sins than any of all the young girls, and the bark-rope she 
braided was the stoutest. And she had a smile in her eyes, 
and a laugh on her lips; and her temper was not hasty, nor 
was she unmindful that men give the law and women ever 
obey.” 

“‘As I say, I was very sick,” Lone Chief went on. ‘And 
when my father, the Otter, brought the girl Kasaan before me, 
I said rather should they make me ready for burial than for 
marriage. Whereat the face of my father went black with 
anger, and he said that I should be served according to my 
wish, and that I, who was yet alive, should be made ready for 
death as one already dead —”’ 

*“ Which be not the way of our people, O White Man,” spoke 
up Mutsak. “°‘ For know that these things that were done to 
Lone Chief it was our custom to do only to dead men. But the 
Otter was very angry.” 
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““Ay,” said Lone Chief. ‘‘ My father, the Otter, was a man 
short of speech and swift of deed. And he commanded the 
people to gather before the lodge wherein I lay. And when 
they were gathered, he commanded them to mourn for his son 
who was dead —” 

“‘And before the lodge they sang the death song — O-0-0-0-o0- 
o-a-haa-ha-a-tch-klu-kuk-ich-klu-kuk,” wailed Mutsak, in so ex- 
cellent an imitation that all the tendrils of my spine crawled 
and curved in sympathy. 

‘And inside the lodge,” continued Lone Chief, ‘‘my mother 
blackened her face with soot, and flung ashes upon her head, 
and mourned for me as one already dead ; for so had my father 
commanded. So Okiakuta, my mother, mourned with much 
noise, and beat her breasts and tore her hair; and likewise 
Hooniak, my sister, and Seenatah, my mother’s sister ; and the 
noise they made caused a great ache in my head, and I felt that 
I would surely and immediately die. 

‘“*And the elders of the tribe gathered about me where I lay 
and discussed the journey my soul must take. One spoke of 
the thick and endless forests where lost souls wandered crying, 
and where I, too, might chance to wander and never see the 
end. And another spoke of the big rivers, rapid with bad 
water, where evil spirits shrieked and lifted up their formless 
arms to drag one down by the hair. For these rivers, all said 
together, a canoe must be provided me. And yet another spoke 
of the storms, such as no live man ever saw, when the stars 
rained down out of the sky, and the earth gaped wide in many 
cracks, and all the rivers in the heart of the earth rushed out 
and in. Whereupon they that sat by me flung up their arms 
and wailed loudly ; and those outside heard and wailed more 
loudly. And as to them I was as dead, so was I to my own 
mind dead. I did not know when, or how, yet did I know that 
I had surely died. 

*‘And Okiakuta, my mother, laid beside me my squirrelskin 
parka. Also she laid beside me my parka of caribou hide, and 
my rain coat of seal gut, and my wet-weather muclucs, that my 
soul should be warm and dry on its long journey. Further, 
there was mention made of a steep hill, thick with briers and 
devil’s-club, and she fetched heavy moccasins to make the way 
easy for my feet. 

‘“‘And when the elders spoke of the great beasts I should have 
to slay, the young men laid beside me my strongest bow and 
straightest arrows, my throwing-stick, my spear and knife. 
And when the elders spoke of the darkness and silence of the 
great spaces my soul must wander through, my mother wailed 
yet more loudly and flung yet more ashes upon her head. 


‘ 
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‘“‘And the girl, Kasaan, crept in, very timid and quiet, and 
dropped a little bag upon the things for my journey. And in 
the little bag, I knew, were the flint and steel and the well- 
dried tinder for the fires my soul must build. And the blankets 
were chosen which were to be wrapped around me. Also were 
the slaves selected that were to be killed that my soul might 
have company. There were seven of these slaves, for my father 
was rich and powerful, and it was fit that I, his son, should 
have proper burial. These slaves we had got in war from the 
Mukumuks, who live down the Yukon. On the morrow, Skolka, 
the shaman, would kill them, one by one, so that their souls 
should go questing with mine through the Unknown. Among 
other things, they would carry my canoe till we came to the big 
river, rapid with bad water. And there being no room, and 
their work being done, they would come no farther, but remain 
and howl forever in the dark and endless forest. 

**And as I looked on my fine warm clothes, and my blankets 
and weapons of war, and as I thought of the seven slaves to be 
slain, I felt proud of my burial and knew that I must be the 
envy of many men. And all the while my father, the Otter, 
sat silent and black. And all that day and night the people 
sang my death song and beat the drums till it seemed that I 
had surely died a thousand times. 

‘*But in the morning my father arose and made talk. He 
had been a fighting man all his days, he said, as the people 
knew. Also the people knew that it was a greater honor to die 
fighting in battle than on the soft skins by the fire. And since 
I was to die anyway, it were well that I should go up against 
the Mukumuks and be slain. Thus would I attain honor and 
chieftainship in the final abode of the dead, and thus would 
honor remain to my father, who was the Otter. Wherefore he 
gave command that a war party be made ready to go down the 
river. And that when we came upon the Mukumuks I was to 
go forth alone from my party, giving semblance of battle, and 
so be slain.” 

*“Nay, but hear, O White Man!” cried Mutsak, unable 
longer to contain himself. ‘‘Skolka, the shaman, whispered 
long that night in the ear of the Otter, and it was his doing 
that Lone Chief should be sent forth to die. For the Otter 
being old, and Lone Chief the last of his sons, Skolka had it in 
mind to become chief himself over the people. And when the 
people had made great noise for a day and a night and Lone 
Chief was yet alive Skolka was become afraid that he would not 
die. So it was the counsel of Skolka, with fine words of honor 
and deeds, that spoke through the mouth of the Otter.” 
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‘“Ay,” replied Lone Chief. ‘“*‘ Well did I know it was the 
doing of Skolka, but I was unmindful, being very sick. I had 
no heart for anger, nor belly for stout words, and I cared little, 
one way or the other, only I cared to die and have done with it 
all. So, O White Man, the war party was made ready. No 
tried fighters were there, nor elders, crafty and wise — naught 
but five score of young men who had seen little fighting. And 
all the village gathered together above the bank of the river to 
see us depart. And we departed amid great rejoicing and the 
singing of my praises. Even thou, O White Man, wouldst re- 
joice at sight of a young man going forth to battle, even 
though doomed to die. 

**So we went forth, the five score young men, and Mutsak 
came also, for he was likewise young and untried. And by 
command of my father, the Otter, my canoe was lashed on either 
side to the canoe of Mutsak and the canoe of Kannakut. Thus 
was my strength saved me from the work of the paddles, so 
that for all of my sickness, I might have a brave show at the 
end. And thus we went down the river. 

‘Nor will I weary thee with the tale of the journey, which 
was not far. And not far above the village of the Mukumuks 
we came upon two of their fighting men in canoes that fled at 
the sight of us. And then according to the command of my 
father, my canoe was cast loose and I was left to drift down all 
alone. Also, according to his command, were the young men 
to see me die, so that they might return and tell the manner of 
my death. Upon this, my father, the Otter, and Skolka, the 
shaman, had been very clear, with stern promises of punish- 
ment in case they were not obeyed. 

‘IT dipped my paddles and shouted words of scorn after the 
fleeing warriors. And the vile things I shouted made them turn 
their heads in anger, when they beheld that the young men 
held back, and that I came on alone. Whereupon, when they 
had made a safe distance, the two warriors drew their canoes 
somewhat apart and waited side by side for me to come between. 
And I came between, spear in hand, and singing the war song 
of my people. Each flung a spear, but I bent my body, and the 
spears whistled over me, and I was unhurt. Then, and we were 
all together, we three, I cast my spear at the one to the right, 
and it drove into his throat and he pitched backward into the 
water. 

“Great was my surprise thereat, for I had killed aman. I 
turned to the one on the left and drove strong with my paddle, 
to meet Death face to face; but the man’s second spear, which 
was his last, but bit into the flesh of my shoulder. Then was I 
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upon him, making no cast, but pressing the point into his breast 
and working it through him with both my hands. And while 
I worked, pressing with all my strength, he smote me upon my 
head, once and twice, with the broad of his paddle. 

**Even asthe point of the spear sprang out beyond his back, 
he smote me upon the head. There was a flash, as of bright 
light, and inside my head I felt something give, with a snap 
just like that, with a snap. And the weight that pressed 
above my eyes so long was lifted, and the band that bound my 
brows so tight was broken. And a great gladness came upon 
me, and my heart sang with joy. 

**'This be death, I thought ; wherefore I thought that death 
was very good. And then I saw the two empty canoes, and I 
knew that I was not dead, but well again. ‘The blows of the 
man upon my head had made me well. I knew that I had killed, 
and the taste of the blood made me fierce, and I drove my 
paddle into the breast of the Yukon and urged my canoe 
toward the village of the Mukumuks. The young men behind 
me gave a great cry. I looked over my shoulder and saw the 
water foaming white from their paddles —” 

‘“‘Ay, it foamed white from our paddles,” said Mutsak. ‘* For 
we remembered the command of the Otter, and of Skolka, that 
we behold with our own eyes the manner of Lone Chief’s death. 
A young man of the Mukumuks, on his way to a salmon trap, 
beheld the coming of Lone Chief, and of the five score men be- 
hind him. And the young man fled in his canoe, straight for 
the village, that alarm might be given and preparation made. 
But Lone Chief hurried after him, and we hurried after Lone 
Chief to behold the manner of his death. Only, in the face of 
the village, as the young man leaped to the shore, Lone Chief 
rose up in his canoe and made a mighty cast. And the spear 
entered the body of the young man above the hips, and the 
young man fell upon his face. 

**Whereupon Lone Chief leaped up the bank, war-club in 
hand, and a great war-cry on his lips, and dashed into the vil- 
lage. ‘The first man he met was Itwilie, chief over the Muku- 
muks, and him Lone Chief smote upon the head with his war- 
club, so that he fell dead upon the ground. And for fear we 
might not behold the manner of his death, we too, the five 
score young men, leaped tothe shore and followed Lone Chief 
into the village. Only the Mukumuks did not understand, and 
thought we had come to fight; so their bow-thongs sang and 
their arrows whistled among us. Whereat we forgot our 
errand, and fell upon them with our spears and clubs; and they 
being unprepared, there was great slaughter — ” 
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‘“*With my own hands I slew their shaman,” proclaimed Lone 
Chief, his withered face a-work with memory of that old-time 
day. ‘‘With my own hands I slew him, who was a greater 
shaman than Skolka, our own shaman. And each time I faced 
a man I thought, ‘Now cometh Death’; and each time I slew 
the man, and Death came not. It seemed the breath of life 
was strong in my nostrils and I could not die —” 

‘**‘And we followed Lone Chief the length of the village and 
back again,” continued Mutsak. ‘“‘Like a pack of wolves we fol- 
lowed him, back and forth, and here and there, till there were 
no more Mukumuks left to fight. Then we gathered together 
five score men-slaves, and double as many women, and countless 
children, and we set fire and burned all the houses and lodges, 
and departed. And that was the last of the Mukumuks.” 

*‘And that was the last of the Mukumuks,” Lone Chief 
repeated exultantly. “‘And when we came to our own village, 
the people were amazed at our burden of wealth and slaves, and 
in that I was still alive they were more amazed. And my 
father, the Otter, came trembling with gladness at the things I 
had done. For he was an old man, and I the last of his sons. 
And all the tried fighting men came, and the crafty and wise, 
till all the people were gathered together. And then I arose, 
and with a voice like thunder, commanded Skolka, the shaman, 
to stand forth — ” 

““Ay, O White Man,” exclaimed Mutsak. ‘“‘ With a voice 
like thunder, that made the people shake at the knees and be- 
come afraid.” 

*“And when Skolka had stood forth,” Lone Chief went on, 
**I said that I was not minded to die. Also, I said it were not 
wellthat disappointment come to the evil spirits that wait be- 
yond the grave. Wherefore I deemed it fit that the soul of 
Skolka fare forth into the Unknown, where doubtless it would 
howl forever in the dark and endless forest. And then I slew 
him, as he stood there, in the face of all the people. Even I, 
Lone Chief, with my own hands, slew ,Skolka, the shaman, in 
the face of all the people. And when a murmuring arose, I 
cried aloud — ” 

** With a voice like thunder,” said Mutsak. 

“Ay, with a voice like thunder I cried aloud: ‘Behold, O 
ye people! I am Lone Chief, slayer of Skolka, the false sha- 
man! Alone among men, have I passed down through the 
gateway of Death and returned again. Mine eyes have looked 
upon the unseen things. Mine ears have heard the unspoken 
words. Greater am I than Skolka, the shaman. Greater than 
all shamans am I. Likewise am I a greater chief than my 
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father, the Otter. All his days did he fight with the Muku- 
muks, and lo! in one day have I destroyed them all. As with 
the breathing of a breath have I destroyed them. Wherefore, 
my father, the Otter, being old, and Skolka, the shaman, being 
dead, I shall be both chief and shaman. Henceforth shall I be 
both chief and shaman to you, O my people. And if any man 
dispute my word, let that man stand forth!’ 

“I waited, but no man stood forth. Then I cried: ‘Hoh! 
I have tasted blood! Now bring meat for 1 am hungry. Break 
open the caches, tear down the fish-racks, and let the feast be 
big. Let there be merriment, and songs, not of burial, but mar- 
riage. And last of all, let the girl Kasaan be brought. The 
girl Kasaan, who is to be the mother of the children of Lone 
Chief !’ 

“‘And at my words, and because that he was very old, my 
father, the Otter, wept like a woman, and put his arms about 
my knees. And from that day I was both chief and shaman. 
And great honor was mine, and all men yielded me obedience.’ 

** Until the steamboat came,” Mutsak prompted. 

“Ay,” said Lone Chief.” ‘** Until the steamboat came.” 


Piedmont, Cal. 


SIR INSOLENCE. 
By EDWARD SALISBURY FIELD. 


ELF-SATISFIED and jauntily at ease, 
& Well groomed and rakish, daring — debonair 
(A veritable Lovelace, if you please) 

The blackbird swaggers in the garden there. 
Just hear him scold! ’Tis evident he sees 

Me coming. Hear him clamor and declare 
That they are his— my lawn and flow’rs, and trees ; 

And that ’twere best that I should have a care. 


Altho’ I should not wish to have him know, 
I like his scoldings and his lordly ways; 

I like to see him strutting to and fro 
Across my lawn. I miss him on the days 

When he indulges me with a pretense 

Of having made a change of residence. 


Los Angeles. 
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5) HE preparation of abstracts of title for the properties to be 
purchased as a new home for the Warner’s Ranch Indians 
is practically completed, and the Department will be able 

to consummate the matter very soon. Meantime the attorneys for 
the owners of Warner’s Ranch are urging the instant removal 
of the Indians at Mataguay (one of the small villages on the 
ranch), though willing to await the Government’s action as to 
the other Indians involved. Their suggestion is that the Mata- 
guay people be moved to the Hot Springs temporarily, until the 
new home can be made ready and all the Warner’s Ranch In- 
dians transferred to it. Grass is short on the ranch, and the 
owners desire to pasture at Mataguay ; and claim that the In- 
dian dogs scare off their cattle. 

The league has laid the matter before the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs; but has earnestly protested to the owners 
against this premature partial eviction, urging them not to add 
this serious hardship to the Indians, whose case is already bad 
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enough to have awakened universal sympathy. To evict a por- 
tion of the Indians now, and quarter them temporarily on the 
others, who have no provision for supporting them—as they 
have none for supporting themselves away from home —could 
not fail to increase the unrest and alarm they all feel at the loss 
of their lands. It would seriously increase the danger that 
many of these evicted people will scatter to the mountains in- 
stead of going to the admirable new reservation. 

Mr. Walter Vail — who practically controls the situation — and 
the other owners of Warner’s Ranch, feel that they have been very 
patient and considerate and humane in permitting the Indians to 
remain so long. It does indeed require patience to await action 
by Government. It is a year last May since the Supreme Court 
of the United States handed down its decision evicting the In- 
dians ; and the owners have been waiting ever since to get their 
lands free. Legally, they could have turned the Indians out at 
once; but they have put up with a great deal of inconvenience 
that the Indians might not be homeless while the Government 
was getting them a new home. And they will have to wait 
yet a little longer before the Indians can be transferred to it. 

One can understand this point of view, and the disposition of 
the public is evidently to give it credit for all it is worth, and 
to let bygones be bygones. It certainly has had a great deal to 
do in mitigating the widespread indignation which was aroused 
by our tardy public realization that 300 inoffensive Indians had 
been robbed of their homes. ‘The long legal battle to oust them 
did not excite general interest; for probably no one dreamed 
that so inequitable a conclusion would be reached; but when it 
became known that the Indians had actually been dispossessed 
by law of the lands their ancestors were occupying before a 
white man ever heard of California, there was a tremendous 
wave of sympathy and wrath. Doubtless none of the successful 
claimants dream at all of the volume and the bitterness of this 
exasperation ; but the League has been in a position to know 
and also to do much to soothe it. Commissioner Jones stated to 
me that he had been simply astounded at the extent and depth 
of interest in this case that he discovered all over the country. 
The action of the Government in appropriating $100,000 to pur- 
chase a new home for the evicted Indians, and some general 
confidence in the assurance of the Commission appointed for 
this purpose that it has secured an incomparably better prop- 
erty for the Indians than the one from which they are dispos- 
sessed — and, too, the patience of the ranch-owners thus far in 
permitting the Indians to remain, pending the preparation of 
the new home — all these things have tended to take the edge 
off of public resentment. It would be particularly unfortunate 
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and it seems to me needless—to whet it anew. It isa bad 
affair at best, but now in a way to a far better outcome than 
could have been expected. It would be a pity — and the League 
believes, poor “‘ business” policy — to put again a bad taste in 
the public mouth. 

From the outset of its campaign, which has now lasted nearly 
a year and has been a complete success, the League has not only 
treated the ranch owners with the utmost consideration but has 
in every way tried to soothe the general exasperation against 
them. It has pointed out to innumerable angry correspondents 
that we cannot too severely blame Americans for taking what the 
highest court in the land gives them ; and that outside of this, 
the successful claimants have acted with notable consideration 
and have inconvenienced themselves to keep the Indians from fur- 
ther hardship. Furthermore, the Warner’s Ranch Indian Commis- 
sion — created solely at the instance of the League — has given 
many months of time to arduous and urgent labor, not only to do 
its task well, but todo it in the shortest possible time. It has 
saved several months for the ranch-owners. It has also done its 
full share to relieve them of unjust opprobrium. And this dis- 
position is still sincere and effective. In the work of the League 
there is no room for retroactive vindictiveness. There are some 
pretty good haters in the organization, and many that can and 
will “‘camp on the trail.” But these virtues can have scope 
enough as against the live enemies of the cause, without open- 
ing any graves for musty scalps. 

** The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong ”’ 

are better bent to the averting of new wrongs. And in the case 
of the evictions which have disgraced California, the League has 
much more reasonable hope —and therefore much more inten- 
tion — to prevent a recurrence of these infamies than to punish 
those who did these things when there was no one to hinder. In 
the present case, when the Warner’s Ranch Indians shall be se- 
curely located in a new home ten times better than the old one, 
and with special advantages and help they never had before, 
there will be a reasonable excuse for letting the dead past bury 
its dead. 

3ut with all tolerance and friendliness, there are a few things 
it is just as well not to forget altogether — basic things, which 
it seems to me should lead the ranch-owners to push their pa- 
tience to its verge, and then carry it awhile longer, if it is too 
over-taxed to go by itself. The Supreme Court has, indeed, 
given them full possession under a Mexican land grant — made 
by a particularly and notoriously worthless Mexican carpet- 
bagger Governor, who was run out of California in disgrace 
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and has decreed the eviction of the Indians who have occupied 
these lands from long before there was any Micheltorena or any 
Mexican Government— or any U.S. Supreme Court. But that 
does not make it equity, nor even good law. The Supreme 
Court of the United States also once gave the notorious Dred 
Scott decision. Asa matter of fact, the Warner’s Ranch decis- 
ion will rank no better in history, though its defect is not 
partisanship but ignorance. From the legal standpoint it is an 
astonishing monument of misinformation. The U. S. Supreme 
Court is a great and noble body, wise in our own laws; but 
what it does not know about the Spanish laws would make — 
as this decision shows—a ponderous volume. "The Warner’s 
Ranch, and all other Southwestern landgrant titles, derive 
solely from the Spanish laws. The Supreme Court recognized 
this basic fact; but in attempting to adjudicate this case did 
what not only never was done but never could be done under those 
laws. If the Court had been properly informed of the funda- 
mentals — which seem quite worthy to be understood by it, 
since at least half the titles in Arizona, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia rest thereon —it would indeed have given the ranch to 
the claimants under the grant, but at the same time would have 
secured the Indians in perpetual title to such lands as they occu- 
pied and used. The claimants had no title on earth to the ranch, 
except by Spanish law; and under Spanish law there is no pos- 
sible way, means or device by which these Indians could have 
been dispossessed of the lands they were born on. Every Span- 
ish and every Mexican landgrant was with this reservation, 
express or implied. The grantee was given the tract ( generally 
an enormous one ), subject to the occupancy of such Indians as 
were upon it. They could be restricted to the lands they needed 
and employed; but there was no such thing as evicting them. 
The Laws of the Indies bristle with repeated, explicit and 
effective edicts to prevent any sort whatever of dispossessing 
Indians from their lands. These venerable volumes, which lie 
open before me as I write, would be good reading for our own 
legal and other authorities. It seems rather a pity that we 
should do these things worse than wicked Spain. There has 
been Spanish rule in America for nearly 400 years; but there 
have been no Warner’s Ranch cases. There could not be any ; 
for the law made them impossible. The only Indians in Amer- 
ica that have trouble are those in the United States. Canada has 
never had an “Indian Problem.” In Mexico, Central America, 
Peru, and wherever the spirit of the wonderful Indian policy of 
Spain is effective, the aborigines are protected. Cattle com- 
panies do not crowd them off the earth, nor do courts evict them 
from their homes. This is not a pleasant comparison to make ; 
but it is the truth, and it ought to be of some value to us. If 
for no higher motive, we might well be ashamed to be less 
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humane and less just than a nation we apply ourselves so earn- 
estly to despising. 

The marrow of the matter is just this. The claimants are 
legally correct. They would be justified of law if they had 
forcibly expelled the unfortunates instanter. They would have 
been justified of law if the Indians had resisted eviction and 
they had shot them down. No action could possibly lie against 
them if they turned the Indians out doors tomorrow, and left 
them to starve until the slow machinery of Government gathered 
and fed the survivors and put them in the new home. But they 
could not afford to — nor, in justice be it said, have they at any 
time seemed to desire to do anything they realized would be 
heartless. “‘A decent respect for the opinions of mankind” is 
a good asset. But they do not, perhaps, fully comprehend how 
much the proposed partial eviction would add to the hardships 
of the Indians, nor how much it would reawaken and inflame 
public sentiment of the sort it is always the part of wisdom to 
avoid when possible. It is inconvenient to be kept out of full 
possession ; but it is also inconvenient to the public to have its 
sympathies harried —and incidentally there is probably no 
great exaggeration in saying that it is a bit inconvenient to 
the 300 Indians to lose the homes they and their immemorial 
ancestors were born in, and to have to move toa strange place 
and begin life over. 

The ranch-owners are within the law and their rights as defined 
by our own highest tribunal. There is no disposition to pursue 
them with curses for taking what the law allows. But it is 
sensible to bear in mind that in spite of the color of law the 
case is one so repugnant to every sentiment of equity that 
inheres in man, so palpably absurd to all that are not ignorant 
of the legal blunder now given authority, so cruel to the vic- 
tims, that history will not have the apologies for it that are 
printed here. The claimants are all wealthy. The Indians are 
all poor. The claimants have secured legal and exclusive right 
to lands which they and the people whose home it was seem to 
value. They got it by law, in perpetuity and without considera- 
tion. ‘The agreeable old man to whom the grant was made did 
not pay a cent for the 40,000 acres. He did not render any 
service for it, so far as is of record. Simply a tinhorn Mex- 
ican governor of California gave it to him. But even the tin- 
horn governor did not dream of such a thing as evicting the 
Indians who had been on the granted land since no one knows 
when. It would seem that the claimants have about as much 
as they need ask. It seems as if they might keep their hands 
off until the poor devils on whose homes they hope to make 
money can be decently removed to another location. When the 
Indians go from their ancient home on Warner’s Ranch, they go 
for good. From thenceforward forever there will be no one 
to bother the owners. They do not need instant income, being 
millionaires ; and a month, or two months, will not make any 
serious difference with their heirs. But it makes a deadly dif- 
ference to the Indians. And all that care for fair play —who 
are perhaps rather more numerous than appears on the face of 
things — will hope that the Warner’s Ranch owners may wait 
yet a little longer. i a 
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Much experience with witnessing the class of accidents Mita eon 
. ACCIDENTS 


in which people are run over by trains or trolley cars is 
pretty certain to lead to the conclusion that at least seven 
out of every ten are due wholly to the stupidity of the victim. 
All human beings have the birthright of wit enough to keep them 
from under such easy things as are audible and visible and run 
on tracks; and that so many do get nipped is a token of how much 


civilization causes us to lose of the sense which serves brutes 


and savages. To this day you will see ninety-nine out of every 
hundred educated women get off a car wrong side out, at the 
proper peril of their bones and their modesty, and with all the 
grace of a hippopotamus on a ladder. I have seen in a dozen 
cases grown men or women retreat from an advancing car or 
wagon, flutter, turn, and dash like a hen right into their death 
or maiming. One of them was a man of high position and some 
national repute. And of course he sued the company. They 
all — or their heirs— do that. 

No one can travel much, with real eyes, and not perceive that 
as a rule the men who carry people —whether by trolley or train 

are superior to half their passengers in the faculties which 
make for longevity. They are clearer-headed, more careful, more 
responsible —aye, and more patient—than a majority of the folks 
who ride behind them and at their mercy. If they weren't, they 
could neither get their job nor hold it. And they do not run over 
people for fun. The lowness of the mortality in city streets is 
due far more to the horse-sense of the “‘motorneer” than of the 
average public. 

A motorman that can run into our alert and cat-like Teddy is 
a rare bird —and one better to be caged. He wouldn’t make a 
railroad man in a thousand years. He should do time for the 
good man he has killed; and the company which hires such 
incompetents should have its franchise revoked. It was a close 
call the nation had, for such a loss as it has not endured since 
Lincoln. 

But cars will not be run any slower. They are not too fast, 
asarule. If they were preceded by a brass band on foot, there 
are people who would still manage to get run over. Nor are we 


AND 


ACCIDENTS. 
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going to keep the President of the United States in a glass case 
or as a *‘ Vatican prisoner.” We can insist that traction com- 
panies shall not “‘sic” greenhorn motormen upon him — nor 
upon anyone else. Wecan prevent abuses. But for the rest, 
we may well admire the vast majority of motormen who indus- 
triously refrain from running over us; and pray (since it is 
beyond human teaching) that we learn asa class the horse-sense 

of the average railroader. 
<i The President is not backing down in the case of 
MORE Cuba; and the indications are that Congress will be forced 
BULLSEYES. by public sentiment to put honor before greed. But if 
Our Teddy will give us a little more of it in his public speeches, 
and in his old rifle-ball way, he will make the thing dead sure. 
And incidentally he will discover how overwhelmingly the 
American people are with him in this matter. He can lead us 
up that hill in no time; and then we'll be ready to tackle 

another with him. 

GROGRAPHY AND ‘*As far as the East is from the West” — you may 
POINTS OF 5 A 
VIEW. 
the widest antithesis yet familiar to literature — ** so far He hath 
removed” our minds asunder. Or maybe we have fetched them 
along with us to where they have room and the chance to remain 


observe that the son of Jesse, 3,000 years ago, hit upon 


human. 

Some few weeks ago the San Francisco Mews-Lelter printed 
a vile paragraph, and a lying one, about a San Francisco young 
woman of good family and “good character. It printed it for 
purposes of blackmail. But instead of the usual tribute of 
money it got lead. ‘Two male friends of the girl’s family called 
on Marriott, owner and head of the Vews-ZLetter, thumped him, 
and on his flight shot himW— inadequately, for he is getting 
well. And of course such an incident has been a text from 
Sausalito to East Cheap. 

There are several papers which make their living as the 
News-Letter does ; there are still persons — some of them human 
themselves, and not immaculate — who resent the blackguard- 
ing of a woman; and there will always be people hasty to index 
themselves rather than the event in discussion of it, according 
as God hath giventhem heads. But soberly, there is something 
worth reflection, even in these disreputabilities. 

What ave we to do in certain contingencies? Does Civiliza- 
tion have to take all the Man out of men? Is there no line 
beyond which “polite conduct ” ceases to be a virtue? When 
a gentleman debauches your wife, are you to take it out in pray- 
ing for him; or in giving him a haughty stare of unacquaint- 
ance on the street ; or in suing him for damages ? When a rake 
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—or a reporter—pblasts your daughter’s life, is it to be 
‘Father, forgive him, he knows not what he does”? If a dog 
assails a woman not of your blood, but one you know and revere, 
is it your part to go home and dictate a letter to the Dog-Catcher 
advising him that really such brutes should not be let run loose ? 
In a word, how far do education and culture absolve us of the 
cuties every quadruped recognizes — and every biped that is not 
acutely refined ? 

The Lion is no advocate of mobs. The only soldiering he 
ever did was when he volunteered against the mob that got 
more thoroughly shot to pieces than any other in United States 
history. He has no regard for duelling, laughs in the face of 
the “Code,” and avoids fisticuffs whenever he can without for- 
feiting the respect of the man that shaves him. He has even 
come to believe that war is something to avoid when it’s just as 
easy. 

But if the man who fights he knows not why, and because it 
is his only argument for whatsoever case, be a fool and a 
brute, the man who won't fight when he does know why well, 
he is several pegs lower than the dumb animals. God never 
made a creature He didn’t design should fight at the proper 
time, and He gave them the wherewithal, and the sense of 
using it. 

**A man of peace ?? How came you then by fists ? 
Or were they but for clenching on a purse ? 
There isa selfward peace, which never lists 
Surrender to the worse.’’ 

It is well to bear in mind — and most of us have to weigh it 
for ourselves at times — that many things tend to get mixed in 
with our virtues, and to be counted as part of them, that do not 
belong there at all. It is easy for a person to fancy that it was 
his refinement which kept him out of a quarrel, when in fact it 
was only his timidity — and the same is true of society. The 





frowning upon chronic violence is sane and right; but the in- 
discriminate condemnation of the Last Argument, ever, any- 
how, is another thing. It derives more from cowardice than 
from culture. And whatever man or woman has red blood, and 
keeps the self-respect that is the universal heritage of every 
healthy member of the animal kingdom, knows that there are, 
or may be, times and cases wherein anything less than physical 
protest is immaterial, incompetent and unmanly. Probably 
even the most cultured and cautious still feel a little stir of con- 
tempt in their hearts when they see a man suing for money for 
the ruin of his home, or standing by and saying “ please don’t” 
while some ruffian strikes a woman. And while some of them 


are so far gone as to fancy these feclings are survivals of 
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Original Sin, to be smothered from their nice hearts, they err. 
It is the last call of human nature in them — the human nature 
that was good enough for God to make. 

As to the San Francisco case, certainly no one competent to 
cut a cudgel can forgive the Friends of the Family for so ama- 
teur a job. If one of them had demolished the countenance of 
the unspeakable Marriott, or even killed him, that would be one 
thing. But for two grown males, not altogether unworldly, to 
set upon one cur, and thump him inefficaciously, and then shoot 
him like a lady throwing stones — that really merits reproba- 
tion. On the other hand, the Vews-ZLe/tcr is type of a problem 
that society more and more has to face. Every reasonably 
posted person in California knows that the elder Marriott, who 
founded it, was a common blackmailer; that his son, the gen- 
tleman now mending his perforations, is of the same stripe; 
and that the paper makes its living in that way. Blackmailer 
is not used here in any figurative sense. It means the plain 
Saxon of it; it means the setting up in type of a scurrilous 
article, true or false, taking it to the victim, and offering to 
*‘ keep it out” for so much money or other consideration. Those 
who will not pay are muddied. Those who do pay are thence- 
forward an asset of the paper. 

Now in greater or less degree, the question comes home to all 
Americans: ‘‘Whatare you going to do aboutit?” If some 
vulgar blackmailer takes it into his head to defame your wife or 
daughter or sister or mother, what then? Sue him? It is no- 
torious that libel suits against newspapers, good or bad, are ab- 
solutely fruitless. ‘There are in some States fair libel laws; 
but in no State is it possible to get justice as against a news- 
paper. You can’t fight them. They not only beat you in 
Court ; they make you ten times worse off than you were made 
by the original libel. Decent papers realize this giant’s power 
and try to use it decently; but from the very nature of news 
publication it is inevitable that there shall sometimes be injus- 
tice done; and there is no way of undoing it altogether. 
Even the best apology of a respectable paper for its mistaken 
assertion that you are a thief cannot gather back into the 
bottle the smoky afrite it loosed. To indecent papers, this state 
of affairs is their capital-stock. ‘They need no equipment buta 
dirty mind and a heart insensible to shame. The law in fact, 
though not by intention, protects them in blackmailing. 

What, then, ave you going to do? Grin and bear it, lest more 
dirt be thrown ? Let it pass that the woman you are in honor 
bound to protect —if we wish to limit it, and do not havea 
little notion that a man is in honor bound to protect a// women 
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—has been published as infamous? Submit to her disgrace, 
because it isn’t nice to have personal encounters, particularly 
with low scrubs ? 

Not the least curious feature of the case is the Eastern line of 
comment on it. These newspaper sermons, as a rule, have some 
leaven of the average Eastern ignorance and distrust of the 
West, and much specific ignorance as to the nature of this case. 
They generally treat it as if an ordinarily respectable newspaper 
man had been assaulted for the sort of thing that decent news- 
papers may print. The London 77mes of course sees in it “* the 
rule of the revolver in California.” And there is something of 
this in some American papers. But the significant thing is in 
the curious twisting of professional feeling, and the indication 
that a good many able moulders of public opinion in the East 
would, if their own womankind were involved, take a fearful 
revenge on the seducer, ravisher or blackmailer by — refusing 
to shake hands with him. 

The Hartford 77zmes presents the case typically for a certain 
*“argument ” of much popularity in newspaper offices. The young 
lady’s name was not mentioned in the Vews-/e/fer; she was 
only unmistakably described ; if the case had been let drop, no 
one would have known, except San Francisco society, who was 
meant. When her champions assaulted the blackmailer, her 
name came out and all the world knows it. The Hartford 
7imes takes pains to print her name, in order that the lying 
scandal may hurt her as far as its list of readers goes. It could 
have made its argument just as well without; but perhaps it 
desired to add its weight to the proper terrorizing of all who 
rebel against being defamed in print. Type is sacred, so a 
respectable paper (as the 7?mes is) must join to defend it even 
in the person ofa common blackmailer! Furthermore, the 77mes 
remarks that *‘ No young lady whose social relations are properly 
guarded and regulated can really be injured ” by such a defama- 
tion as the Vews-Zelter’s. Maybe not. But there are sec- 
tions of the United States where her father and her brothers 
would have an idea that she was not altogether benefited by it; 
and whatever their fathers, brothers or male friends may think 
or care to do about it, there probably is no section of the United 
States where the gir] herself would not fee) that she had been 
infamously used, nor where she would not wish she had a Man 
to champion her. 

Leaving aside the specific case, in which certainly the stand- 
ards by which decent journalism is judged do not at all apply, 
the logic, ** Better let it go and swallow your injury, because if 


you stir it up you will make it worse ” is peculiarly a newspaper 
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gospel — for their victims. They do not employ it for themselves. 
If anyone even questions their divine right, they fight to the 
end of the chapter. But if the Blood Royal of the press does an 
injustice, the mere human being whois hurt had better pretend 
he likes it, lest he be mutilated altogether. This is one way of 
looking at it; and beyond any doubt, the fact that resentment 
would only bring down on the head of the already defamed 
woman an irreparable avalanche of dirt, has very commonly 
deterred men who were men enough to stand any other conse- 
quences. But it does not seem to me the sort of argument a 
respectable paper should use. It better befits the blackmailer. 
And while at present the woman does suffer more for being 
championed — either with fists or in a law-suit — it might occur 
to a prophet that if any considerable number of men made it 
their creed that printed defamation of women had to stop, at 
whatever cost —even of violations of etiquette —it would pres- 
ently come about that women would be safer not only from the 
original attack but from further outrage because that attack was 
punished. 

If, also, respectable journals would not think it incumbent on 
them to take up the disreputables in case of a clash, and make 
common cause with them against the “common enemy,” the 
public ; if they would not regard the overtaking of a jackal as 
an ‘attack on the profession” —the days of the blackmailer 
would be over. It will also hasten that desirable time if we 
can get rid of our own absurd superstition that type confers a 
peculiar sanctity upon the man who uses it, or upon the words 
he says in it. 


THE HOUR As is fairly well known to all that chasten their minds 
AND THE ° ° : e*,8 

uan, With these pages, the Lion has no truck with politics. 

Parties and partisanship are none of his bones; and if he 

sometimes gnaws at matters with which politicians deal, also 

and otherhow, it is never from their viewpoint. It is only of 

principles and men, not of advantage to a party — indeed, when 

these things enter here at all it is generally “agin” the Lion's 

hereditary and usual party. Any fool can whoop for the crowd 

his father begot him into; and there is at least enough of this 

“literature” elsewhere. A magazine has no business to have 

** politics * — not because it should be too cowardly to offend 

someone, but because partisanship is an ephemeral, tuppenny 

thing which nothing more enduring than a newspaper can 

afford to give the dignity of type. There never has been, and 

there never will be, room in these pages for one word for the 
success of any party as a party. 

But when a California congressional district has the extra- 
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ordinary chance to send to Washington, in place of the habitual 
nonentity —even the occasional respectable nonentity —a Man 
who neither is a dummy, nor talks nor writes likes one; a Man 
who is not a mere negative Decent Person, but a vital force, a 





leader, a constructive master instead of a sleek trotter in the 
ruts — why, it is time to send him. If there is any State in 
the Union that needs Men in Congress, it is California. The 
old handmedown sort of thing no longer serves for us. We 
might as well do without representation at all, as have only the 
sort of thing that just fits into the old grooves. We need men 
that can see ahead, can lead ahead, can build ahead. We need 
men who understand the new necessities, and have some rational 
plan of campaign to meet them. We need men in touch with 
the new movements that have taken national scope. We need 
men who are not unheard-of smatterers at irrigation and the 
like, but recognized masters. We need men who can hold their 
heads up in Congress by virtue of their brains, and who will 
not look like stuttering schoolboys in debate. We need men 
who have thought, and who can tell their thought in such 
fashion thatit weighs. Inthe Senate, we of Southern California 
have been happy of late years. The lamented Stephen M. White 
was one of the giants there ; and a Republican State loved this 
noble Democrat, and would have kept him at his post. And by 
unexpected luck, he has had a successor who could stand that 
most difficult comparison with a literally great man, and a 
popular idol, just dead. Any State in the Union might and 
would — be proud of such a senator as Thos. R. Bard — over 
whose recovery from mortal sickness all Southern California is 
even today rejoicing. And it is about time that we were hunt- 
ing someone for the House who has some higher distinction 
than that he is oftener seen in the bank and church than in the 
police court. For two decades we have been in the usual 
habit of sending nice little nobodies. 

Wm. E. Smythe, of San Diego—founder of the National 
Irrigation Congress, author of 7he Conguest of Arid America 
(incomparably the greatest book ever written on Western eco- 
nomics), president of the California Constructive League, ** To 
Build the State,” beyond reasonable comparison the ablest and 
most convincing writer and speaker on irrigation and its allicd 
subjects in the Far West, a gentleman and a scholar, not of 
township scope, but recognized and respected throughout the 
country —has been run down by a nomination for Congress. 
The Lion’s own party did not use sense enough to “ fo’ce” him, 
and the detested Other Fellows did. But the Lion has in 18 
years grown a trifle tired of having respectable numbskulls in 
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Congress from any ticket. He is ready to welcome a Man on 
any ticket. And knowing well Mr. Smythe and his work, is 
content that here at last is man enough. 

Smythe is a rare combination of “‘horse sense” with the 
highest eloquence in both the written and the spoken word. 
In any convention of orators he would not need stammer; in 


” 


any symposium of economists he would stand well to the front. 
He is the ablest and the soundest writer that has ever dis- 
cussed economic questions in the Far West, and one of the 
most compelling speakers on these themes that has ever been 
heard here. He has the respectful ear of every important pub- 
lication in the United States. He is known and valued by every 
serious student of irrigation in the world. He and Walter H. 
Maxwell are the two foremost apostles of the national irriga- 
tion movement; and they are pulling together. Smythe has 
formulated, beyond question, the sanest, the broadest, the most 
practical plans for the betterment of economic conditions in 
California that have yet seen light — and God knows it must be 
a very stupid Californian who does not realize that we need 
betterment. It would be sheercruelty to ask any other candidate 
this year what he thinks ought to be done. They could as easily 
tell you as decapitated poultry can. But you can ask Smythe 
safely. He knows what he would advise ; and it is a hundred 
to one that when you have heard his clear, common-sense pre- 
scription, you will not only say: ‘°° Well, that’s all right,” but 
** why in misery hadn’t some one sense enough to think of it be- 
fore?” For it is like Columbus’s egg. ‘The reason the other 
fellows didn’t think of it was simply that they never had time 
to think about little things like irrigation and its sort. They 
have been more studious as to how they could get to Congress 
than as to what they would do when there. 

Smythe has looked for success in a different sort — and he has 
found it. He is a%ecognized authority —not only in Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Washington, but in England, Australia, 
and wherever else the gospel of irrigation has spread. He is 
the one man in California who was ahead even of Roosevelt in 
Roosevelt’s own policy, and has been in absolute harmony with 
the President in every detail of that magnificent new crusade 
ever since. The others have come to it, more or less — and less 
or more reluctantly. But Smythe was there all the time — of 
printed record in advance. He not only knows his ground in 
irrigation and all that— the country snows he knows. He 
would have more influence with the press, with Congress, with 
our First Irrigation President, than a dozen representatives of 
the sort we can send (if we prefer) will ever have. And it 
really seems that there might be intelligence enough in his dis- 


trict to send to Congress just that sort of a man 
Cuas. F. Luis. 
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Another monumental volume from 
the brave old dean of American ethno- 
logists, Dr. Washington Matthews, was 
almost more than we had dared hope; and this 
new and splendid triumph over the handicaps of a body wrecked in the 
discharge of duty is doubly welcome. It is a monument not alone of the 
ripest scholarship, but of deathless pluck. Few men in all the history of 
science have worked against half so hopeless odds as have beset Dr. Mat- 
thews’s wreaking of this great work; and the gunpowder courage of the 
mere martial hero is brummagem by comparison with the slow, lonely but 
immortal, heroism which has informed and inspired this fine volume. The 
’”?» who have battened on his researches would have 


tinhorn ‘‘ scientists 
died long ago of the half of his disease; nor did they, nor could they, ever, 
in all the flush of perfect health, comparably rival this output of a man 
half-dead. 

The Night Chant, a Navaho Ceremony, is a huge folio of some 342 pages, 
counting the plates, of which several are colored. It is probably the most 
definitive monograph ever printed on any Indian ceremony anywhere ; and 
while the author modestly confesses that after 20 years’ study of the 
Navajos he not only does not know all about them but doesn’t even know 
all about this specific phase of their complicated mythology, what he does 
know and record is enough to make a most extraordinary contribution to 
American ethnology. Something of the scope of this remarkable cere- 
monial may be inferred from the fact that it involves some 400 songs, all 
of which must be sung in their invariable sacred order and without fault 
of a syllable or a slipped note! Of these songs, Dr. Matthews gives the 
texts and translations of 30 in this work. The successive stages and 
observances of this almost incredibly intricate and tedious ceremony are 
recorded and explained with lucidity and precision. There are also 60 
pages of the myths which relate to the origin of the Night Chant. 

The most unreserved admirer of the great field-student, of whose services 
to scholarship this sumptuous volume is only one, may pardonably regret 
but Dr. Matthews’s defense of it in his 


not only the spelling ‘‘ Navaho 
introduction. For it will not work. Up to 1897 this veteran —and first, 
as well as still foremost, serious investigator of this great tribe spelled 
the name right, ‘‘ Navajo.’’ It is more than a pity that in the last quarter 
of his term of labor he should have gone over —God knows why—to a 
spelling confessedly of no higher motive and authority than to cater to the 
ignorance of the unready reader. It violates history and etymology, that 
the unstudious Tenderfoot may be saved a fall. Dr. Matthews says he 
now spells the word “‘according to English orthography, Navaho (pro- 
nounced Nav-a-ho).”” But that ** English orthography’’ does not mean 
anything is confessed by the parenthetic clause. If there were any such 
thing as an “‘ English orthography” that a scholar should consider, he 
would not need to give a diagram showing how a word is pronounced, in 
the same breath that he has spelled it. There /s a Spanish orthography, 
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andas ‘** Navajo” is a Spanish word — though derived from some unknown 
Indian source — when it is properly written there is no possible question 
how it is to be pronounced. It seems unworthy the mind that can do so 
noble a work as the present volume to find excuse for a solecism in the 
fact that the word was “‘not always spelled the same way in the early 
Spanish records.’”’ It was not always pronounced the same way. But { 
the sound Navajo’’ has now become absolutely fixed and accepted ; 
and there is only one way to spell that sound. Still worse, if pos- 
sible, is the argument that we have butchered innumerable French 
names in America, and that therefore we should not ‘treat our 
Spanish predecessors with any more respect.’”? We might, however, 
treat ourselves, and Science —which is the love and pursuit of exact 
truth — with more respect than we have given the Spanish or the French 
pioneers. The corruptions have been put in our vocabulary mostly by 
the illiterate ; when scholars hold the reins we should expect them not to 
continue the debasement of the dictionaries. And if there is any man we 
have a right to find on the side of accuracy it is our great and unspoiled 
Past-Master of the Navajos. The explanation —the only possible ex- 
planation —of his peculiar warp in this one case, the single point in all his 
labors of a generation wherein I have ever found him seriously vulnerable, 
is that his bent and training have been rather field than documentary, 
No one who had such esoteric knowledge of the records as he has of 
the field could possibly favor the ‘‘Navaho’”’ barbarism. As I have 
often printed, and in many places, the deformers of Southwestern proper 
names practice neither scholarship nor consistency. The same mammying 
of the ignorance of their readers should lead them to write ‘‘ Santa Fay,” 
** Soonyi ”’ (for Zuni), ‘‘ Sheewawa’”’ (for Chihuahua), ‘‘ Pweblo,”’ ‘“‘Su”’ 
(for Sioux) — and so on, through five thousand words someone will always 
butcher. The part of Science is to do things right, and let the unwashed 
learn, in their due time, what 7s right; and not to do wrong in a fleering 
hope to be understood by the crowd more easily. It cannot be accounted 
less than a shame that the man who without reasonable doubt will stand 
to the end of time as our foremost authority on the Navajo tribe, the larg- 
est in the United States— for in these transition times it is practically 
certain that no other man will ever have the chance to learn so much of 
them — should give the weight of his name to a corrupt and unscientific 
spelling of the name by which the tribe will always be known. 

The book is given a worthy dress, and appears as Vol. VI of the Memoirs 
of the American Museum of Natural History, ‘*‘ Publications of the Hyde 


Southwestern Expedition.”’ 


sé 


RATHER Td4IN A. L. Kroeber reprints as a ‘‘ separate’’ from the American 
FOR Anthropologist his Preliminary Sketch of the Mohave Indians, 
<a pp. octavo. It may not unreasonably be a wonder, to such as 

care for scholarship anywhere—and for Western scholarship a little in 
particular —that so slender a paper should ever have been printed in 

the serious Anthropologist ; and a sorrow that a man connected with the 
University of California should ever have fathered it. ‘* Preliminary 
Sketch ”’ is mild enough in phraseology, but the paper is too-/vo “* prelimi- 

nary.’’ As a newspaper space-killer it would be dull but tolerably in- 
formed ; as the outgiving, never so “‘ preliminary,’’ of a scientist, it is em- 
phatically too tenuous for California. It would be sorrowful to believe 

that Mr. Kroeber cannot do better work, even in new ground; and the 
question naturally arises why has he not done it? We must have compe- 
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tent horizon of the records— and there is a great deal in history about the 
Mojaves, of which Mr. Kroeber gives no sign of knowing — and something 
approaching the scientific method in original field-work, of which he ap- 
pears to be as innocent. There is bitter need of competent study of the 
California Indians; they are fast becoming extinct ; and the work should 
be done —and done “up to the handle ’’ — by the two great universities in 
California. 


Two publications of no small importance to the scientific study SOBER WORK 
of our next-door neighbor south are put forth by the University of ON 
Chicago. Both are by Prof. Frederick Starr, of the staff of this 
magazine ; and both are of authority and interest. His Physical Characters 
of Indians of Southern Mexico is a square folio of 59 pages, with a gener- 
ous number of scientifically-made racial photographs for illustration (full- 
front and profile together, of each subject), and of much serious informa- 
tion within its specific scope. His Notes upon the Ethnography of Southern 
Mexico are no less important within their delimitations; and form a 
brochure of 109 octavo pages, with a number of illustrations and, particu- 
larly, the music, texts and translations of a good many songs. 


MEXICO. 


The Burrows Bros. Co., of Cleveland, O., famous for its OLD 
magnificent edition of the Jesuit Relations, has done well again in 
a handsome and satisfactory reprint of that rare and costly pamph- 
let, Denton’s A Brief Description of New York—Formerly Called New 
Netherlands. This was one of the first—if not the very first— printed 
descriptions of the American metropolis. The original was printed in 
London in 1670. A copy (that of the Lord Ashburton library) sold in 1900 
for $2000—a fair price for a work of 21 pages. Only 250 copies of this 
reprint are issued. The value of the publication is very much enhanced 
by a studious introduction by Felix Neuman, of the Library of Congress. 


NEW 
YORK. 


After 12 years of steady sales, a new and better edition of F. H. A ROMANCE 
Balch’s 7he Bridge of the Gods, A Romance of Indian Oregon, OF INDIAN 
has been issued ; and is welcome. While not at all scientific or — 
historic, Mr. Balch’s story is sympathetic and reasonable, and one reads it 
with genuine interest. It is really one of the good stories amid all the 
enormous category that pretend to be ‘‘Indian.’’ From the literary view- 
point it is old-fashioned — nowadays we have no stomach for the ‘* Reader- 
would-you-know-the-tale’’ sort of writing. But it is straightforwardly 
told, asa rule, and has far more than average verisimilitude. There is some. 
thing to lament in the “‘ royal blood ”’ and “‘ royal language ”’ of the Oregon j 
Indians ; and the publishers should eliminate such gross blunders as 
** cayote.”’ The book is notably improved by eight illustrations by our 
own L,. Maynard Dixon. These are of somewhat unequal merit; but by- 
and-large are altogether superior as illustration for this book to anything 
a more famous New York artist would have done. A.C. McClurg & Co., 





Chicago. $1.50. 

Bulletin 26 of the Bureau of Ethnology is a valuable embalming of 
Kathlamet Texts by Franz Boas. This dialect of Columbia River Indians 
is almost extinct — Dr. Boas can learn of but three people who still speak 
it — and probably in another decade it would have passed away leaving no i 
record, but for Dr. Boas’s careful preservation of these fragments. He 
gives 33 myths and tales in intelligible form, and with them the original and 


an interline translation. There are many tribes of California and the 
Coast now almost obliterated, of whose languages not a word has been 
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saved for science. It would seem that out of the two great California uni- 
versities, at least, there should come the impulse and the effort to preserve 
and record these thing's, before it shall be forever too late. There are 
other studies which will ‘“‘keep”’ better. Our ethnologic work must be 
done mighty soon, or never. 


Cc. BF. LL. 
SPANISH CRUELTY The five papers by Helen Hunt Jackson, originally written 
VERSUS twenty years ago, now collected under the title of Glimpses 0; 


CABS SINSURSS. California and the Missions, are all interesting and readable, but 
differing widely in permanent value and importance. ‘The first has for its 
subject that passionate evangelist Father Junipero Serra and his work, 
including under the latter head, the marvelous results which sprung from 
it after his death. It is a very sound and careful piece of historical work, 
enthusiastic without extravagance, and thoroughly picturesque without 
swerving from the straight facts. The second essay deals with the condi- 
tion of the Mission Indians in Southern California as it was at that time, 
and as it has remained without alleviation — more shame to us —to this 
day. It is a biting contrast (for those who muddle about Spanish cruelty to 
natives) which Mrs. Jackson presents— under harsh Spanish rule many 
thousands of Indians, carefully protected in the possession of all their 
lands, educated, trained in religious faith, industrious and useful; under 
our mild and beneficent sway—well—treated slightly otherwise. These two 





essays, by the way, have also been issued by the same publishers in a 
smaller volume expressly for school use —and it is one which might, to 
much advantage, be included in the ‘‘required reading ’’ of every school. 

Of the remaining essays, ‘‘ Echoes in the City of the Angels”’ is charm- 
ingly reminiscent of conditions in Los Angeles, now so far past as to 
seem incredible to the new-comer; ‘*‘ Outdoor Industries in Southern Cali- 
fornia’’ and ‘‘Chance Days in Oregon’ are of the nature of first-rate 
newspaper correspondence. The illustrations are by Henry Sandham, who 
was with Mrs. Jackson while Ramona was growing under her hand. The 
book is well worth a place in any library. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


$1.50. 
ONE WAY At first thought, it seems a little startling that a text-book on 
OF WRITING the history of the Philippines for the use of Filipino school- 
HISTORY. 


children should be published in the English language and ata 
point half way ’round the world from the schools in which it is to be used. 
But waiving that entirely, Adeline Knapp’s Story of the Philippines fails 
vitally — and at precisely the most crucial point. It is brought down to 
nearly the end of 1901, and gives considerable detail concerning the revolts 
against Spanish rule. But of the armed and desperate resistance to 
American authority absolutely no reference is made outside of just four 
sentences. These are to the effect that out of Aguinaldo’s ‘‘ misguided 
ambition to rule,’ the country was “ plunged into still deeper misery.”’ 
An ostrich might write history after that fashion, but I shou!d not have 
supposed it would be satisfactory to any other creature. It is possibly true 
that ‘‘ other nations began to feel that the United States, as the nearest 
neighbor of that unhappy country, should interfere’? in Cuba — but they 
succeeded in keeping any manifestation of such a feeling fairly well sup- 
pressed at the time. And not only is the method taken of indicating pro- 
nunciation of proper names a clumsy one for Filipino children, but blunders 
in the fact are frequent. Even the name of Aguinaldo is not pronounced 
after the fashion shown in this book. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, 
Boston and Chicago. 
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Probably no one of Henry James’s most devoted admirers ever A RED- 
dreamed of applying such adjectives as ‘“‘ stimulating,” ‘‘ inspir- HEADED 
ing,’’ or even ‘‘ wholesome ”’ to any of his work. Indeed a fitting 
sub-title to almost any of his offerings would be ‘‘A Study in the Morals 
of People who Haven’t Any ”’ —or, by way of variant, ‘‘A Problem in the 
Fourth Dimension,”’ or ‘‘An Experiment in Morbid Ethics.’’ Reduced to 
its simplest terms —if simplicity and Henry James can possibly be in- 
cluded in the same wave of thought — 7he Wings of the Dove is the story 
of a ‘“‘slim, constantly pale, delicately haggard, anomalously, agreeably, 
angular young person,” American, with a ‘‘ stupendous’’ fortune, hair 


DOVE. 


” 


‘““exceptionally red even for the real thing,’’ and some mysteriously 
fatal disease ; of ‘‘ the so unusually clever young Englishman’”’ poor and 
literary, upon whom she was willing to bestow her angles, hair and for- 
tune; and of the beautiful English girl who “‘ had stature without height, 
grace without motion, presence without mass,’’ and who desired for herself 
the English man plus the American fortune. This mofi/ is pursued by Mr. 
James, with his usual brilliantly painstaking ineffectiveness through two 
volumes and across 750 pages. The so unusually clever young Englishman 
has, it appears, some scruple against marrying one girl for her money in 
cold-blooded anticipation of her prompt death and his equally prompt convey- 
ance of himself — and his price — to the other girl. But, somewhere about 
the middle of the second volume, the latter finally overcomes this shred of 
decency by the preliminary surrender of herseif to him as the result of a 


deliberate bargain. She visits him in his room ‘‘to stay, as people 
call it’’— he agrees to get the fortune if he can. That the plan fails is 


due partly to the interference of another beautiful specimen cf the titled 
gentleman — who also wants the money so soon to be freed from incum- 
brance — partly to some obscure stirring in what Mr. James conceives to 
be his pitiful hero’s morals and affections. If a really clean, strong man, 
or an entirely sane woman, should by any chance stray into one of Henry 
James’s books, what false and flimsy creatures the rest of his characters 
would show for! Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 


Some “historical novels’’ are pretty good stories; fewer of A NOVEL 
them are worth consideration from the historical standpoint. OF ANCIENT 
Rare indeed is the one which succeeds in making a civilization novrr. 
dead for centuries live again in its pages. Alexander Glovatski, a Polish 
author to this time dumb for English ears, has done precisely that, with 
The Pharaoh and the Priest, for Egypt at the close of the Twentieth 
Dynasty, during the reign of Rameses XII and XIII —contemporary with 
Saulin Israel. In this novel not only is the national life carefully and 
convincingly depicted, but its relations with the rest of the world as then 
known appear clearly. And it is a good story besides, as it must be to 
hold attention through 750 pages. The translation — entirely satisfying — 
is by Jeremiah Curtin, to whom English readers were already indebted for 
access to Quo Vadis and other works of Sienkiewicz. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $1.50. 


Publication No. III of the California Historic-Genealogical OF GENUINE 
Society is an octavo pamphlet of 86 pages—and valuable all the HISTORIC 
way through. Robert E. Cowan contributes an interesting paper eae 
on the Spanish Press of California (1833-1844). The most important offer- 
ing is the paper styled A California Pioneer —a biographical sketch of 
Don José Francisco de Ortega, leader of the advance guard in Portold’s 
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march from San Diego to Monterey, one of the first white men to see the 
Bay of San Francisco, founder of the presidio of Santa Barbara and of 
the mission of San Buenaventura, and one of the most active, fearless and 
useful of California pioneers. A partial list of his descendants is included. 
The Society announces this as the first of a series of similar articles — 
and it is to be hoped there will be no hitch in the programme. Publication 
Committee, 531 California street, San Francisco. 75 cents. 


Crisp to the point of curtness, positive to the degree that 
waives argument, W. E. Henley’s ‘“‘ Essays in Appreciation ”’ col- 


DOUBTING. : e ‘eee : : 
aeetnenemes lected under the title Views and Reviews — Art, are delightful 


reading. Of the 174 pages of this little book 40 are devoted toa preliminary 
** Note on Romanticism,’’ and 15 to a study of ‘A Critic of Art’’—R. A. M- 
Stevenson, cousin to Robert Louis and (in Mr. Henley’s opinion) so far his 
master that ‘‘ we shall get ten Lewises, ora hundred even, ere ever we get a 
Bob.”’ In the remaining 119 pages no less than 59 artists are considered, 
often with much biographical detail, and final, umappealable judgment is 
passed on the work of each one of them. This is incisiveness with a ven- 
geance, but it justifies itself. Mr. Henley’s literary style could hardly be 
improved upon — direct as a rifle bullet, but with the unmistakable stamp 
of the artist in words on every sentence. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York. $1. 


Harvey Monroe Hall’s Botanical Survey of San Jacinto Mountain is an im- 
portant contribution in its field, being evidently the product of prolonged 
and patient field-work, deliberate connotation of ascertained facts and the 
scientific temper. It is published by the University of California, and in- 
cludes fourteen full-page plates. The University Press, Berkeley. $1. 


The Gateway Magazine is a competent, well-illustrated, and not un- 
reasonably enthusiastic presentation of the facts concerning ‘‘ Central 
California ’’-— meaning more particularly San Joaquin County. It is pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce of Stockton, and is distinctly credit- 
able to that body. 


The careful and informative Historical Sketch of the Mining Law in Cal 
tfornia, by John F. Davis of Jackson, has been reprinted as a separate 
from the History of the Bench and Bar of California, by the Commercial 
Printing House, Los Angeles. 


The Palm Trees of Brazil, by Dr. John C. Branner, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, is a reprint in pamphlet form of an article appearing last spring in 
the Popular Science Monthly. Thoroughly accurate, it is full of curious 
information and will interest anyone worth interesting. 


Pacific Coast Avifauna is the first check-list of California birds to be 
published. That it is the work of Joseph Grinnell gives assurance of its 
reliability. Cooper Ornithological Club of California, Santa Clara, Cal. 
75 cents. 

Augustine Birrell’s William Hazilitt—in the ‘“‘ English Men of Letters ”’ 
series — is an admirable and entertaining biographical study, sympathetic, 
appreciative, and well-balanced. The Macmillan Co., New York. 75 
cents. 

CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 


A VIEW OF NATIONAL IRRIGATION. 
er is a good deal of misunderstanding in the popular mind 


as to the precise provisions of the National Irrigation Act 
which became a law last June. Gen. Will S. Green, one of the 
stalwarts of the irrigation cause, regards the measure as one of 
doubtful utility. He asks, in the Colusa Sun: 


What we are anxious to know is, how are we going to get settlers to go 
on to the desert land with no provision for irrigation other than the money 
they are to pay will bring, and how they are going to get $2,000,000 a year, or 
any other sum, from the sale of public lands under the homestead act? 


General Green appears to be laboring under the mistaken notion 
that settlers are expected to go out into the desert, take up land and 
pay for it, and then wait until the government shall use the proceeds 
arising from their own payments to construct canals and furnish 
water for their farms. If such were the plan it would certainly 
promise small results in the way of reclamation and settlement. It 
would practically amount to asking the settlers to lift themselves 
over the fence by their bootstraps. But this is not the plan at all. 
It is worth while to quote the text of the law in the matter of 
appropriations : 


All moneys received from the sale and disposal of public lands in Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington 
and Wyoming, beginning with the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 1go1, 
including the surplus of fees and commissions in excess of allowances to 
registers and receivers, and excepting the five per centum of the proceeds 
of the sales of — lands in the above States set aside by law for edu- 
cational purposes, shall be, and the same are hereby, reserved, set aside, and 
appropriated as a special fund in the treasury to be known as the “Reclama- 
tion Fund,” to be used in the examination and survey for and the construc- 
tion and maintenance of irrigation works for the storage, diversion and de- 
velopment of waters for the reclamation of arid and semi-arid lands in the 
said States and territories, and for the payment of all other expenditures pro- 
vided for in this Act. 


The Act further provides that “in case the receipts from the sale 
and disposal of public lands other than those realized from the sale 
and disposal of land referred to in this section are insufficient to 
meet the requirements for the support of agricultural colleges,” 
(and certain other educational purposes) “the deficiency, if any, 
in the sum necessary for the support of the said colleges shall be 
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provided for from any moneys in the treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated.” 

From the foregoing provisions it is plain that the National 
Irrigation Act puts at the disposal of the Government every dollar 
received subsequent to June thirtieth, 1901, from public lands. { 
The total receipts not only from homestead and desert entries, but 
from timber and mineral lands, are dedicated to this great purpose. 
The sum of about $6,000,000 is already in the treasury and immedi- 
ately available. It is estimated that the annual receipts from this 
source would amount to about two million and a half dollars per 
year for some time to come. Settlers will be neither invited nor 
permitted to take up land in advance of its reclamation. On the 
contrary, land will be withdrawn from settlement pending the 
making of surveys and the construction of works. Any other plan 
of procedure would, of course, be quite preposterous and open to 
all the objections which General Green has raised in his discussion 
of the subject. 


ge sgl The administration of the law is placed in the hands of 
il «tf . 
into EFFKct. the Secretary of the Interior. Through the Hydrographic 


Division of the Geological Survey, of which Dr. Frederick H. Newell 
is the head, the Secretary is now making extensive investigations 
looking to the wise expenditure of the funds on hand at the earliest 
practicable moment. When a few feasible projects shall have been 
selected from the many under consideration, the public lands will 
be promptly withdrawn from sale and the work of building reservoirs 
and ditches will be begun. Upon their completion the lands will be 
opened to settlement at a price which will return to the Government 
the actual cost of the work. Payments will be extended over a 
period of ten years. The money thus returned to the treasury will 
be again available for the uses of the Reclamation Fund. Thus, 
after the tenth year, the fund will increase quite rapidly. It is esti- 
mated that it will yield a total of $150,000,000 during the next 
ten years. The Secretary of the Interior has absolute authority 
not only to select the projects for development, but to fix the size 
of farm in different localities and the price at which the land is to be 
sold. 


HOW ABOUT Another criticism which is constantly directed against 
THE RAILROAD sd 

Lanps. the new law refers to lands owned by the railroads. In 

many localities where reclamation is most feasible and desirable 

these corporations own alternate sections with the Government, so 

that it becomes practically necessary to provide water for their prop- 

erty while reclaiming the public domain. There are those who 


claim that national irrigation is merely a scheme on the part of the 
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land-grant railroads to effect a vast increase in the value of their 
lands by having them watered at public expense. This is a subject 
to which the framers of the new law gave careful thought. It is 
understood that the President himself insisted on throwing every 
possible safeguard around the new policy to protect the interests 
of settlers upon these railroad lands. It is to be remembered that 
we are not now dealing with the question of subsidizing the rail- 
roads with these land grants. That is a matter which was dealt with 
many years ago, when conditions were far different. The fact is 
that the railroads own these lands; that they are intermingled with 
the public domain; that they depend upon the same source of water 
supply as the contiguous government sections; that it would be 
entirely impracticable to irrigate one section and leave the other 
without water. The question then arises: Shall we forego irrigation 
altogether and decree that both the government and the railroad 
land shall remain forever voiceless and vacant? Or shall we make 
the best of the circumstances as we find them, irrigating both the 
government and the railroad land and seeing to it that both are open 
to settlement on terms based on reason and justice? This matter 
was carefully considered. The decision of the President and his 
advisers, of the Congress of the United States and the organized 
irrigation movement, was embodied in the following provision of 
the law: 


No right to the use of water for land in private ownership shall be sold 
for a tract exceeding one hundred and sixty acres to any one land-owner, 
and no such sale shal! be made to any land-owner unless he be an actual bona 
fide resident on such land, or occupant thereof, residing in the neighborhood 
of said land, and no such right shall permanently attach until all payments 
therefor are made. 


The effort of the law is to put the railroad land on just the same 
basis as the government land, so far as settlement is concerned. 
That is to say, farm holdings must be of the same size and the 
cost of the irrigation works must be returned in the same way, while, 
in both cases, only the actual occupants of the land are entitled to 
enjoy the privileges of the law. Besides these wise legal provisions, 
there is a certain automatic feature of the situation which should 
largely regulate land prices in favor of the settlers. This railroad 
property must be disposed of in direct competition with the govern- 
ment land. The latter can be had on homestead terms, plus the 
actual cost of reclamation. Who will buy the railroad land at a 
higher price so long as the public domain is open to entry? Obvi- 
ously, no one will do so. Furthermore, in most localities there is 
much more land than water. Thus if the railroad does not get 
settlers as rapidly as possible, it is likely to find that the water has 
all been claimed for the public domain. 
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There is another feature of the matter which should be mentioned 
in this connection. Railroads look for their profits to the trans- 
portation of freight and passengers. This is their legitimate and 
permanent source of income. The more settlers, the more passen- 
gers and freight. Any attempt to deter settlement by fixing high , 
prices upon their lands when they cannot escape competition with 
the government, and when they would run the risk of seeing the 
water all absorbed by settlers on the public property, would be a 
policy of folly of which the railroad managers would hardly be 
guilty. It goes without saying that the growth of the West will 
benefit the railroads. And yet we all desire the growth of the 
West and we all strive to facilitate it by every means in our power. 
If anybody can suggest a better means of dealing with this problem 
than that provided in the present law, the friends of irrigation 
would be glad to hear it. An honest effort was made to deal with 
the matter wisely and justly. No feature of the bill received more 
careful consideration and none was hailed with more satisfaction 
on the part of the country generally. 

er There could be no greater error than to imagine that the 
nation. battle for national irrigation is over. This is by no means the 
case. The battle has only begun. The amount of money available 
is wholly inadequate for the purpose. Already many different 
localities are contending for the slender appropriations available. 
The great principle of public ownership of irrigation works has 
been established. The nation has entered upon a new and momen- 
tous policy. But we must have large appropriations at an early day 
in order to make that policy much more than a mere sentimental 
declaration. During the past thirty years private irrigation invest- 
ment has amounted to considerably more than this bill is expected 
to yield during the next thirty years. And private irrigation has 
made but a small mark on the map of the Arid West, when the 
grandeur of the opportunity is taken into consideration. Every 
dollar available from the Reclamation Fund during the next ten 
years could be expended in any one of the seventeen states and 
territories mentioned in the Act, and still work would not be com- 
pleted in that single locality. We are undertaking to do a thing 
which will more than double our present foundation for the support 
of a population. Of all the imperial projects upon which this 
nation has entered from the dawn of its history this is incomparably 
the greatest. It is idle to talk about a little income of $2,000,000 
a year, in dealing with this stupendous enterprise. Let it be 
remembered that every dollar expended in this way is a reproductive 
investment. Not only does the dollar itself come back into the 
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public treasury, but it adds at least ten dollars to the taxable 
valuations. Nor is that all. The expenditure of that dollar con- 
tributes to the prosperity of all merchants and manufacturers. 

This, however, is only the material side of the subject. It is 
when the matter is reviewed from the homemaking standpoint that 
we may begin to realize its true significance. National irrigation 
is a gleaming star of hope in the sky of our common humanity. It 
means a home for every man who wants one. It means economic 
freedom for the crowding masses of our people. It means the 
infusion of a new and potent influence into our national life and 
into the world’s civilization—a hundred million people living on their 
own land, sitting by their own firesides under their own roofs, 
rearing their children to the music of flowing waters and whispering 
trees and singing birds. It means a Twentieth Century America 
that shall steady the institutions of the wor i and preserve the 
essence of free government to the latest generation. 


But to accomplish all this we need more than appropriations W® + 
from the treasury. The land laws must be reformed. Here is LAND LAWS. 


a great domain of 600,000,000 acres, which belongs—to whom? 
To the people of the United States. No private individual has any 
legitimate claim upon a single acre of this enormous public estate 
except the claim which is his by virtue of his citizenship. It is for 
the nation to say upon what terms he can exercise this right of 
citizenship. The waters, the pastures, the forests, the agricultural 
lands, the priceless treasure of minerals—all these belong to the 
American people. But we have dealt with them not only generously, 
but loosely. We have treated them as if they had no particular 
value either to us or our descendants. As this is written, the 
morning newspaper tells the sad story of the destruction by fire of 
vast forests in the Cascade Mountains. It will take scores of years 
to replace what was destroyed by greed, ignorance or criminal 
carelessness in the space of a few hours. The loss is not only that 
of the few of us who are now here, but it is still more the loss of 
the millions who are to come here in the future. Now, we hear 
quite promptly of disastrous forest fires, but there are equally deadly 
methods by which the invasion of the public estate is accomplished 
of which we hear nothing. Timber lands of enormous value are 
acquired by means of dummy entries. The most valuable agricul- 
tural lands are absorbed and made into large private estates by 
means of the Desert Land Law. Even in granting away our 
valuable mineral lands we give slight heed to the true interests of 
the whole of our people. The time has come when we should set 
our great public estate in order and bring it under such rules and 
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regulations as shall best promote its development for the benefit 
of all. No one has a right to object to our doing so. It is one 
of the great subjects with which legislation and administration 
must deal in the future. 
—— = The actual colonization of the irrigated lands is still 
coLonization. another feature which must be worked out in connection 
with the National Irrigation policy. The settlement of irrigated 
lands presents some peculiar problems. This fact has been abun- 
dantly learned through the experience of* those who have tried to 
colonize private lands. In other parts of the world they have 
learned that colonization is something of an art and that it cannot 
be left to take care of itself entirely. The development of our 
beautiful Western Valleys will offer us an opportunity to see just 
what the Twentieth Century American can do with this problem. 
We have the finest class of settlers to draw from the world has 
ever seen. They are educated, aspiring, and fairly well off in 
this world’s goods. They will make homes under the most favorable 
conditions and, perhaps, at the most favorable time in all history. 
Surely the raw materials are available for such a work of colon- 
iization as was never before carried into effect anywhere. But at 
present we have no department of Government dealing with the 
subject. We have not even begun to accumulate the necessary 
data for the work. This is an aspect of the subject which should 
receive early attention, for those of us who know Arid America 
and its possibilities are hoping to see here the fairest forms of 
civilization which ever grew from any soil. 


THE BREAK O’ DAY. 


T is morning in the land of irrigation. The sun is rising over 
the hilltops. Already we are beginning to feel the genial 
warmth of the new policy for which we have been working ‘so 
many weary years—the policy of public works of irrigation, to be 
built by State and nation. Listen to the following from Chas. D. 
Walcott, Director of the Geological Survey, in an interview at 
Fresno: 


It is proposed, as is well known, to build a reservoir far up in the mountains 
on Kings river for the storage of water, thus guaranteeing a supply for irriga- 
tion during every dry season sufficient for the needs of the entire district. 
Estimates of the cost of such a reservoir have already been made by J. B. 
Lippincott and work is now actually needed. di 

The Government, of course, does not build these reservoirs as public institu- 
tions. (That is, not as it makes river and harbor improvements.) It merely 
advances the money to those interested in having them built. The people in 
the districts to be benefited by such a reservoir must first get together and form 
some kind of an association with which the bureau can carry on business. The 
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money advanced by the nation must be paid back in ten annual payments with- 
out interest. To do this the directors of the association can charge, as do all 
irrigation companies, a rate for all water used, the consumers paying in ten 
annual payments. 

All that it is necessary for the people of Fresno County or of this portion 
of the valley to do in order to get the needed assistance is to form the associa- 
tion and communicate with the reclamation department of the Geological 
Survey. 

Is it not a glorious thing to see the beginning of the end of water 
troubles on King’s river? And is it not even more inspiring to 
know that the floods are to be stored by national enterprise rather 
than as a private undertaking, and that the men who have made this 
portion of the San Joaquin blossom with homes—and those new 
settlers who are to conquer an even larger area from the wilderness— 
will receive this water at actual cost instead of paying some private 
company a profit for the use of natural wealth which God put up 
there in the mountains for the equal benefit of all? It is perfectly 
true, as is elsewhere stated in these pages, that the amount of money 
now available for these great purposes is quite trivial, when com- 
pared with the size of the opportunity. Kings river people are most 
fortunate in getting the benefit of one of the earliest expenditures 
from the funds already on hand. Our reason for satisfaction lies in 
the fact that a new and beneficent principle has been established. 
Now we want tens of millions of dollars to carry that principle into 
effect. And we shall get them. 

There are two features of Mr. Walcott’s interview which require 
discussion and explanation. He says it is necessary for all the 
people interested in the use of water from Kings river to come to- 
gether in one association. The need of such a step is perfectly 
obvious to those having the slightest familiarity with the history of 
that stream. There are over fifty canals, big and little, drawing 
their supplies from this common source. The appropriation and 
distribution of water have gone on for many years without any sort 
of public supervision. First and last, one hundred times as much 
water has been claimed as ever flows in the stream. Frequently rival 
claimants have clashed in the attempt to get what belonged to them. 
Recourse has been had to itigation. This has been extremely costly 
(an average of $40,000 every year for the past ten) and has been 
as unsatisfactory as it was costly. Judicial decrees have often been 
conflicting. Certain companies have been ordered to take out their 
dams and fill up their ditches, and later these same concerns have 
been granted large appropriations, though the supply in the stream 
had in nowise been increased. 

The men who have the irrigation work in charge for the national 
government fully realize that these complications must be disposed 
of before storage reservoirs can properly be built at public expense. 
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Furthermore, they realize that they are themselves in a position prac- 
tically to compel the settlement of these difficulties, by insisting upon 
a peaceable and lasting solution as the condition precedent to the 
construction of national works. So they say to the warring irri- 
gators: “Get together and agree about the division of this water, 
so that the government can know that it is to be divided justly among 
all those entitled to receive it. If you are willing to do this, we will 
build the reservoir. But if not, we will spend the nation’s money 
somewhere else.” It is possible that by this means we shall soon 
behold the settlement of some of the most vexatious water troubles 
which have embroiled men and communities in litigation and social 
strife for years past. That of itself will be a great achievement and 
will make the name of national irrigation blessed in the minds of our 
people. 

The other inference to be drawn from the Director’s remarks is 
this—that the private water company must disappear and that all the 
agencies employed in the distribution of the supply from this source 
must be brought together in a single large co-operative company. 
The national Irrigation Act distinctly provides as follows: 


The right to the use of water acquired under the provisions of this act shall 
be appurtenant to the land irrigated, and beneficial use shall be the basis, the 
measure and the limit of the right. 


This provision is fundamental to the character of civilization, and 
it must be enforced to the letter. President Roosevelt said in his 
message to Congress: “Private ownership of water apart from 
land cannot prevail without causing enduring wrong.” Some of 
the most important canals on Kings river are based on “private 
ownership of water apart from land.” This system must be changed. 
Doubtless some State legislation will be required to effect the result, 
but the writer is informed that the Interior Department will use all 
the power at its disposal to compel the result in another way. It 
will require all ditches on a given stream to be benefited by national 
reservoirs to be brought into a single co-operative company, to be 
owned and managed by those who own the land. It will not permit 
a water-selling corporation to take its portion of the supply and seil 
or rent it to the farmers. The man who owns the land must own 
the water. He may be a large landowner or a small one. His 
ownership of water will be in proportion to his land holdings. Water 
must be furnished at cost and the attempt to treat the natural stream 
as a private monopoly and a_ speculative commodity must be 
abandoned. To what extent this result may be reached through the 
good offices of the Interior Department, and without the aid of State 
legislation, is an undetermined question at this writing. But with 
the national appropriations in one hand, and the President’s message 
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and the irrigation law in the other, the Interior Department can 
certainly do a great deal. 

One of the most urgent needs of the Kings river district is drain- 
age. Under the lead of the West Park Constructive Club, a good 
beginning has been made to this end. A generous national appro- 
priation has been obtained and the Agricultural Department has 
begun work in making actual studies to determine what must be 
done. It is in the highest degree desirable that national enterprise 
in this locality should be made to include provision for drainage, if 
there is any way in which it can be done. 

The Kings river country has had a wonderful history. It sprang 
from the desert almost like magic. It made California the rival of 
Spain in the production of raisins. It furnished us with one of our 
best examples of the possibility of sustaining a dense population on 
irrigated land. It is now entering upon the second and greater stage 
of its history. By the more economical and scientific use of its re- 
sources at least twice as much land will be watered, and much more 
than twice the present population will be sustained. The new era 
will be marked by less of speculation and more of sober industry. 
The first of its public utilities will be brought under public ownership. 
Co-operative organization will acquire a new and powerful impulse 
from the impending change in the character of canal ownership and 
management. The wonderful city of Fresno is but in the infancy of 
its development. It stands with its face to the morning and its bril- 
liant future seems assured. 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE. 


OFX? still, as we turn our eyes to the mountains, we see that 
sign which led the children of Israel out of Egypt—“a pillar of 
cloud by day, a pillar of fire by night.” Our precious forests are burn- 
ing up. 

How long, Oh Lord, how long! 

We have wept over our treatment of the Indians. We have sor- 
sowed for the Cubans and Filipinos. We have sympathized and 
suffered with the Boers. But when shall we begin to weep and sor- 
row and sympathize and suffer on our own account and on account 
of that posterity whose heritage we are destroying? 

The news of the destruction wrought by fire in the Cascade Moun- 
tains of Washington ought to arouse the people throughout the 
West to a lively sense of their dereliction of duty in this respect. 
It must be plain to all that the mere reservation of timber lands by 
Presidential proclamation does not prevent the starting of fires or 
put them out when they are started. We must have an effective 
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method of forest patrol. Something has been accomplished in this 
direction, for at this moment we have the most intelligent, the most 
efficient and the most devoted men in the forestry service that we 
have ever had. But their hands are tied by lack of sufficient funds 
with which to accomplish the protection of our timbered watersheds. 

As a people, we appear to take a strange view of the national bank 
account. We can draw upon it to the extent of hundreds of millions 
to acquire new lands by purchase or by conquest, but we balk when it 
is proposed to expend a comparatively small amount of money in 
preserving the lands we already have. We can spend millions in de- 
veloping new industries, but we become suddenly economical when 
it is proposed to save existing industries. We open our purse-strings 
to increase our naval and military establishment. We do not hesi- 
tate to spend money freely for the pleasure and profit (if there is 
any profit in it) of pitting the army against the navy in mimic war- 
fare along the Atlantic coast. But we cannot afford to draw our 
check to stop the war of greed and ignorance upon the most precious 
of our natural resources. 

Several plans of forest patrol have been proposed. Some prefer 
the use of military reserves, and some favor a civil guard. In the 
meantime, our forest superintendents are doing the best they can 
with the limited number of men and money at their disposal. At the 
head of the forest service we have the best trained man in the United 
States for that place—Gifford Pinchot. He is perfectly capable 
of making plans adequate to the situation and of carrying those 
plans into effect. But he must have the co-operation not only of 
Congress, but of the several States. The support of the President 
is already fully assured for the most comprehensive and thorough 
plan which could be suggested. 

The bottom fact of the situation is that we have permitted the 
forests to be treated just as though they had no relation whatever to 
the interests of society in general. We have sold them for a song 
to those who have been far-seeing enough to understand their future 
value for lumbering. We have permitted the most barefaced viola- 
tion even of such foolish laws as we have. We have allowed camp- 
ers and hunters to build fires and go away without extinguishing 
them. We have allowed sheep to destroy the forest cover, and have 
even stood idly by while herders have set fire to the undergrowth 
in order to improve the pasturage. We have permitted lumbering 
methods which sacrifice all our permanent interests to the need of 
the moment. Some of these abuses have been curbed to a slight 
degree, but all of them yet flourish and menace our future prosperity. 
As a consequence, the problem of saving the forests from their ene- 
mies is one of the mighty economic problems of the time. Its solu- 
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tion may no longer be delayed except to the unspeakable injury of 
the Western States. 

What is wanted is, first of all, an enlightened public sentiment 
which shall brook no further delay and be satisfied with no half- 
way methods. Then we must have a comprehensive public policy 
and adequate appropriations with which to carry it into effect. This 
public policy can only be developed through the co-operation of our 
several States with the nation. The economic character of water- 
sheds is just the same whether the timber be in public or in private 
ownership, or partly in each. Even when the timber has been cut 
off the denuded land does not cease to be a matter of public concern. 

These facts are generally understood. Everybody groans at the 
sight of forest fire. Everybody realizes that it is a shame to permit 
our timber lands to pass into private ownership and then to be 
converted into lumber without the slightest regard to its effect upon 
the watershed. Everybody objects to the manner in which sheep are 
grazed in the forests. And yet nobody does anything—at least, any- 
thing really adequate. The time has now come for heroic measures. 

One of the wisest men in California suggests that the tariff should 
be entirely removed from lumber, so that the cutting of our forests 
would cease, while foreigners would be encouraged to despoil them- 
selves of their own resources for our benefit. The suggestion is 
probably not practical at the present time. What is wanted is a 
scientific policy which will enable us to use the forests and yet to 
presrve the watersheds. The problem has been solved in foreign 
countries. Gifford Pinchot knows how to solve it here. Theodore 
Roosevelt is ready to back him up. What is wanting? Simply this: 
Enough patriotism to vote the necessary appropriations and over- 
come the opposition of those who, for their own selfish ends, are 
grabbing and destroying the forests while the rest of us are merely 
talking instead of acting. In the meantime, it will take more than 
thirty years to make good the losses of not much more than thirty 
hours in the Cascade mountains of Washington during the past 
month. 
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ventions and adopted the declaration of principles upon 
which they base their appeal to the people. Friends of 
the Constructive League were present at both and did what they 
could to interest the managers and delegates in an effort to build 
the State. The result, on the whole, is gratifying to the movement 
which began only a few months ago and which may be regarded 


Oven of the great political parties have held their State con- 


as still in its incipient stages. 

It is a pity that the platform-builders cannot meet in advance 
of the convention and give undivided thought to the party declara- 
tions before the office-seekers arrive. As a matter of fact, the 
platform means much more to the party and to the people than 
the candidates. We usually have fairly good men as nominees 
in both parties. But it is the exception rather than the rule when 
we have platforms that really mean anything to the state. This 
result inevitably follows our method of crowding the work of com- 
mittees on resolutions into a few hours, when they are besieged 
by the advocates of a great variety of propositions and when the 
air is full of the strife of contending factions interested chiefly in 
the distribution of offices. 

The day may come when the friends of constructive ideas will 
be strong enough absolutely to dominate one or both of the political 
conventions. Until that time comes they can only take their 
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chances in the general melee which attends the all-night sessions 
of a committee sitting in the midst of a swirling mass of excited 
delegates. 

THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 

This document contains two allusions to the progressive move- 
ments of the time in the field of state-building. First, it says that 
President Roosevelt “has shown himself to be a friend of the great 
west by his frank endorsement of such measures as are peculiarly 
favored by the Pacific Coast.” And first in the list of such meas- 
ures it names the reclamation of the arid lands. 

Second, it declares in favor of one scientific step looking to the 
storing of the floods and the saving of the forests. The resolution 
is as follows: 

In view of the generally recognized fact that the prosperity and progress 
of California depends so largely upon the development of its water resources 
and the preservation of its forests, we favor a liberal appropriation to be 
made by the State, and to be used in co-operation with the federal govern- 
ment, for the purpose of investigating suitable locations for storage reser- 
voirs and the cost of the same, and of preparing a plan for the preservation 
of the forests. 

This is the Republican party’s demand for the re-enactment of 
Senate Bill No. 7, which was vetoed by the Governor. The declara- 
tion is of great importance, for it foreshadows action which will 
be welcomed by all lovers of California. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


The Democrats give much larger attention to constructive issues, 
dealing with irrigation both in its State and in its national aspects. 
Their declaration on this subject is as follows: 


We rejoice in the passage of a national irrigation act. It was framed 
by a Democratic Representative and supported by Democratic votes in both 
Houses as a distinct party measure, in the face of the opposition of the most 
conspicuous Republican leaders in Congress. We demand a much larger ap- 
propriation for this purpose in the early future. 

We declare that the remainder of the public domain must be saved for the 
benefit of the American people, whose heritage it is. Under existing laws 
it is rapidly passing into the hands of private syndicates and corporations 

We declare that the storage of flood waters and the preservation of for- 
ests is the foremost economic question in California today. The early solu- 
tion of this mighty problem is vital to the continued growth and pros- 
perity of the commonwealth. 

To this end we recommend the retention by the State of all denuded forest 
lands acquired by means of delinquent tax sales, and the purchase of other 
such lands by State authority under proper legal regulations. 

We are opposed to private monopoly of natural streams. We declare that 
the ownership of water for irrigation should vest in the user. 
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We favor the creation of comprehensive public works for the storage 
of flood waters, for the distribution of irrigation supplies and for the drain- 
age of lands subject to overflow. 

We denounce the veto of Senate Bill No. 7, which provided an appropria- 
tion to be expended by United States engineers in co-operation with an un- 
paid State commission, in exploring reservoir sites, investigating irrigating 
problems, and planning a comprehensive policy of forest preservation. We 
demand the prompt re-enactment of this measure by the next Legislature. 


THE NET RESULTS. 


No one who has the least familiarity with the progress of reform 
movements will fail to appreciate the long forward step achieved 
by these party declarations. It is the first time that irrigation has 
ever risen to the proportions of a first-class State issue. If the 
policies enunciated in these two platforms can be carried out as 
the result of the coming election, the Constructive League—for 
there can be no doubt that the organization is entitled to the credit— 
will have ample reason to congratulate itself upon the result of its 
first year’s work. 

But it would be wholly unfair to measure the results of our labors 
by these party declarations alone. A large amount of good 
educational work has been done. The people have been set to 
thinking. They are studying the questions we have raised. The 
formation of a powerful sentiment has begun. If the work can be 
continued during the next two years California will become the most 
interesting spot on the map of the world. For it will be fairly 
launched upon a great process of state-building along the most 
enlightened lines. 

AS TO THE LEGISLATURE. 


Members of the League should not fail to use their influence to 
get reliable friends of the cause into both branches of the legis- 
lature. Whether they act through their local clubs, or as individ- 
uals, every effort should be made to see that good, true friends 
are on hand at Sacramento next winter. 
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BAKERSFIELD, KERN COUNTY.’ 


NE of the most surprising things to a new-comer in California is 
the apparent lack of information or interest, on the part of the old 
residents of the community, in its past history. While it is true 
there lie in every new country vast resources, which early pioneers 

seldom realize, yet there may always be drawn from the primeval condi- 
tions of the country lessons which may point toward its future develop- 
ment ; so when we contemplate the agricultural possibilities of the upper 
San Joaquin Valley, in which Kern county lies, it may be of interest to 
note the conditions before the advent of American enterprise. To do this 
we cannot do better than quote the graphic descriptions of the ‘* Path- 
finder,’’ John C, Fremont. 

In the spring of 1842 he made an exploring trip the entire length of the 
San Joaquin Valley, passing through the center of what is now Kern 











THE BEALE MEMORIAL LIBRARY, BAKERSFIELD. 


county, and out through the Tehachapi Pass, over almost the exact route 
followed many years later by the Southern Pacific Railroad. Of that por- 
tion of the valley where Kern county now lies he says: 

“April 4.— Commenced to rain at daylight, but cleared off brightly at sunrise. We fer- 
ried the river without any difficulty, and continued up the San Joaquin. Elk were running 
in bands over the prairie and in the skirt of the timber. We reached the river again at the 
mouth of a large slough, which we were unable to ford, and made a circuit of several 
miles around. Here the country appears very flat; oak trees have entirely disappeared, 
and are replaced by a large willow, nearly equal to it in size. The river is about a hundred 
yards in breadth, branching into sloughs, and interspersed with islands. At this time it 
appears sufficiently deep'for a small steamer, but its navigation would be broken by shal- 
lows at low water. Bearing in toward the river, we were again forced off by another 
slough ; and, passing around, steered toward a clump of trees on the river, and, finding 
there good grass, encamped. The prairies along the left bank are alive with immense 
droves of wild horses ; and they had been seen during the day at every opening through 
the woods which afforded us a view across the river. 

“April 5 During the earlier part of the day’s ride, the country presented a lacustrine ap- 
pearance ; the river was deep, and nearly ona level with the surrounding country ; its banks 
raised like a levee, and fringed with willows. Over the bordering plain were interspersed 
spots of prairie among fields of tule (bulrushes), which in this country are called tulares, 
and little ponds. On the opposite side a line of timber was visible, which, according to 
information, points out the course of the slough, which, at times of high water, connects 
with the San Joaquin River a large body of water in the upper part of the valley, called 
the Tulé Lakes. The river and all its sloughs are very full, and it is probable that the 





* Half-tone engravings from photographs by Aston, Bakersfield. 
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lake is now discharging. Here elk were frequently started, and one was shot out of a band 
which ran around us. On our left, the Sierra mountains rears its snowy heights, and 
masses of snow appear to descend very low toward the plains; probably the late rains in 
the valley were snow on the mountains. We traveled 37 miles, and encamped on the 
river. 

Ten years later General E. F. Beale found much the same conditions, 
and once told the writer that he had never in all his travels through the 
world seen a region so teeming with animal life as that of the Kern and 
Tulare Lake region. 

It was in the early ’50s that some hardy settlers attempted the first stock 
raising is what is now Kern county, by turning loose some domestic hogs 
in the tules surrounding Kern Lake, but the experience was somewhat of 
a failure, as the animals were soon so wild that they were as difficult to 
capture and market as any of the original game animals with which the 
region abounded. But in the first years following the rush of settlers to 
California it was not these wonderful growths of grass and vegetation 
which attracted the first settlers, but it was in the mining development in 
the Sierras about Kernville, Keysville, and the mountain valleys that Kern 
county had her birth, and it was with the greatest reluctance that, as the 
fever of speculation died in the veins of the prospectors, they turned their 
attention to the great valley of Kern River, which was destined to become 
one of the greatest food-supply storehouses of the Pacific Coast. Bitter 














In A Kern County Hay Fievtp 


were the animosities and exciting the events crowding about the removal 
of the county seat of Kern county from the beautiful mountain valley of 
Havilah to Bakersfield on the banks of the Kern River. We have all 
learned that water indeed is ‘‘ King ’”’ in California, but in the early his- 
tory of Kern county there seemed to be too much of a “ good thing,’’ and 
the name of Bakersfield came to be a synonym for marsh, malaria and 
mosquito. These conditions have disappeared, and carefully kept health 
records give proof that no part of the State is healthier than Kern county. 
The abundant sunshine is one of the best of natural antiseptics, and the 
hottest days— none hot enough to be dangerous — are always followed by 
cool, delightful nights. 

The history of California seems to be one of marked epochs, and the 
same sudden rush, energy and enthusiasm which marked the gold epoch in 
California has characterized all other lines of development in the State ; 
and so the founding of Bakersfield marked an epoch in the development of 
agricultural interests in the upper San Joaquin Valley, and that was the 
epoch of canal building. Nature had furnished the fluid, with which the 
thirsty land was to be nourished, in such abundance as only nature can 
bestow, but like all her great and precious gifts it was left for the hand of 
man to turn this precious gift to his greatest benefit. Rising in the per- 
petual snows of Mount Whitney, confined in the rocky cajfions, the great 
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volume of Kern Riv- 
er came dashing 
down and spread at 
will over the valleys. 
The task of control- 
ling and distributing 
at will this mighty 
volume of water was 
a feat worthy to be | 
made the subject of 
ancient myths or fa- 
bles. No greater 
wonder did Hercules 
perform in cleaning 
the A£gean Stables : 
than has been per- 
formed in the con- 
struction of mighty 
canals which have 
taken the waters of 
Kern River from the 
. — sloughs, swamps and 
AN OILED RoaD NEAR BAKERSFIELD. lakes, which they 
once fed, and distrib- 
uted them at will to the higher and dryer lands, doubling the area of pro- 
ductive land with which nature had fed her hordes of wild animals. 

The simplicity of methods and the magnitude of results accomplished by 
the early canai builders were remarkable. For instance, one of the pio- 
neers in the work conceived the idea of a plow ona scale more gigantic 
than anything ever undertaken in that line. A few furrows of this mon- 
ster plow were to'be all that should be required to make a canal, and so it 








was constructed with a mould board five 
feet high, and the motive power required to 
draw it waseighty yoke of oxen. It proved so 
unwieldly, how- ever, that but one furrow 
was ever turned. 4 This, however, was a long 
one, extending from the banks of Kern 
River south eigh- teen miles, and there the 
great plow was left where its remains may 
yet be seen. The scheme, however, was not 
so impracticable, as the tiny stream of water 


this furrow aided in the 


following down 
what is now a canal carry- 


construction of 
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A Farr Crop or PRUNES. 


ing three hundred cubic feet of watera distance of twenty-five miles. This 
canal now formsa portion of what is one of the largest canal systems in the 
United States, comprising, as it does, about five hundred miles of main 
canals and laterals, which carry the entire volume of the Kern River, 
which is the third largest river in the State. As the canal drained the 
swamps and marshes, the antelope, elk and wild horses disappeared, and 
their places were taken by herds of cattle and sheep and domesticated 
horses, and the reign of nature was at an end and that of man established. 

In the early ’40s and ’50s there were more Indians in the vicinity of Kern 
and Tulare Rivers than in any other locality on the Pacific Coast, drawn 
here and supported largely by the abundance of animal and vegetable life 
that furnished them their food. General Beale, who was Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs about this time, says that there were eighteen hundred war- 
riors of the Tejon tribe alone, and that the great circular table-land which 
skirts about Kern and Buena Vista Lakes, and forms the extreme southern 
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IRRIGATING A KERN CoUNTY VINEYARD. 


end of the San Joaquin Valley, was known to the Indians by the name ‘‘Tool- 
was,’’ which meant, in the Indian language, ‘‘ rodeo grounds.’’ It was in 
this great rincon formed by the Coast Range and Sierra Nevada Mount- 
tains that the Indians would gather in such great numbers that they were 
able to drive in and kill great numbers of antelope, as in later days their 
pale-faced successors have driven in and destroyed the festive jack 
rabbit ; and so, from being the great hunting ground of the aborigines, 
Kern county has come to be the great food supply district of these later 
times. Nowhere on the Pacific Coast may be grown such crops of grain 
and hay, nor fed such herds of cattle, horses, hogs and sheep. 

In the center of this region lies the city of Bakersfield, which, with its 
neighboring Southern Pacific station, Kern, contains a population of about 
8,000. From its earliest history Bakersfield has been known as a town 
with a ‘* back country,’’ and has consequently been a good business point. 

Following the pastoral epoch of canal building and cattle raising has 
come a wonderful epoch, the result of which as yet we can hardly foresee, 
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and that is the epoch introduced by the discovery of oil. The early settlers 
along the streams and on the irrigable lands had long wondered why the 
Lord had created such areas of waste and barren hills as now constitute 
the oil fields of Kern county, but it remained for a couple of poor, plodding 
wood choppers to show resources beyond even the wildest dreams of riches. 
It was during the construction of one of the immense canals of Kern River 
many years ago that some slight indications of oil were noticed in out- 
croppings along the bluffs, but these were long ago forgotten by all buta 
very few. One of the pioneers, however, yet remained on a little place on 
the banks of the river, and when in June, 1900, the Elwood brothers came 
to make a contract to chop some wood on the river banks, he suggested 
that they might make more money prospecting for oil, and so on a piece of 
brown wrapping paper, with the stub of a lead pencil, was drawn a lease 
from Thomas Means to the Elwood Brothers, which marks another epoch 
in the development of the State. With a pick and shovel the first prospect- 
ing hole was sunk but a few yards from the banks of Kern River. Ata 
depth of eighty feet so much oil was encountered as to render further pro- 
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gress with pick and shovel impossible, and sufficient to demonstrate the 
presence of oil, in paying quantities. 

The first discovery was made in June, but it was not until some months 
later that the Elwood Brothers succeeded in interesting sufficient capital 
to develop oil in paying quantities. Then the excitement began in earnest, 

| and fortunes were made in a few months. Strange to relate, but few of the 
old residents of Bakersfield have made much out of direct investments in 
oil lands. Small and unprofitable discoveries of oil had been made from 
time to time in the western part of the county in the past ten years, and 
local people who had lost money on these ventures were loath to believe in 
the new field, so that the great fortunes were made by speculators who 
came from abroad. One notable exception, however, was the firm of Mack 
& Keith, who owned a section of land in what soon proved to be in the 
heart of the district. This land had been purchased by them many years 
before for $2.50 per acre, and was used but a brief season for grazing 
sheep. The sheep business had been unprofitable, however, for some 
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years, and up to the time of the discovery of oil these gentlemen would 
have been glad to dispose of it for $2.50 per acre. After the discov- 
ery of oil this land rose toa valuation of probably five thousand dollars 
per acre, and its owners found a fortune of more than half a million 
dollars thrust upon them. 

This is not the place to go into the details of the oil fields of Kern 
county. Suffice it to say that it has been amply demonstrated that in area, 
ease of development and output, the oil fields of Kern county far exceed 
those of anyther portion of the United States,and their growth and de- 
velopment presages a future for Bakersfield and Kern county brilliant be- 
yond conception. 

The Kern River not only supplies water for the great irrigators — it is the 
source of power for an electric generating plant, situated sixteen miles 
from Bakersfield, at the mouth of Kern River cafion, from which power is 
transmitted to Bakersfield and Kern City for factories, illumination, and 
the operation of one of the best street railway systems in Southern Cali- 
fornia, connecting Kern City and Bakersfield. 

Besides this, power is delivered from a sub-station in Bakersfield to 
various points, extending over lines 35 miles in length, furnishing power 
for 30 or more pumping stations that supply water to various ranches for 
irrigating purposes, and in many cases electric lights are found on ranches 
ten miles from the city. 

In addition to this, the Kern River Electric Power Company is now 
engaged in the construction of works to utilize the power of the water in 
Kern River cafion, for transmission to Los Angeles, to mining camps on 
the desert, and to other distant points. Incidental to this is the building 
of eight miles of flume, tunneling a great part of the way through solid 
rock, with a fall of 800 feet. The estimated cost of this work is stated at 
five million dollars. 

Above Kern River cafion, the point of diversion being in the town of 
Kernville, the California Power Development Company is also engaged 
in an undertaking of similar magnitude, costing millions of dollars. The 
intention is to bring the water around through Hot Spring Valley and 
drop it into the river at the head of Kern River cafion, where their power 
station is located. It is planned to use the power thus generated for one of 
the systems of electric railways that girdle Los Angeles county as well as 
a line that will run from Los Angeles to Bakersfield via Ventura. Nor 
does this exhaust the list of projected development of power. 

The Kern Delta presents to the eye a most beautiful, abundant and 
varied growth of vegetation. The soil is of a rich alluvial character, 
washed from the surrounding mountains in ages past, forming a deposit 
adapted to the growth of all vegetable life. Nothing in its topography 
interferes with the practical details of irrigation, and it contains enough 
sand to insure easy cultivation, so that the benefit of the water is not lost 
by evaporation. Without fertilization of any kind, except the water from 
the Kern River, which is filled with all elements necessary to plant life, 
these lands will produce from six to ten tons of alfalfa hay per acre, 
cereals, fruits and other products in proportion, and raises for the market 
wheat, barley, corn, apricots, peaches, pears, prunes, plums, nectarines, 
apples, , 

The dustless roads in Kern county are a notable feature. They are 
made possible not by the sprinkling-cart, but by the free application of 
crude petroleum. This, properly used, makes a road as free from dust and 
and almost as smooth and hard as asphalt. 

Kern county ships more horses, mules and cattle than any other county 
in California, and, besides the home-grown stock, approximately 50,000 
head of wild cattle are annually brought in from the ranges of Arizona, 
New Mexico and old Mexico every year to be fattened on alfalfa. Sheep 
and swine are raised extensively, and form an important factor in the live 
stock industry. 

In regard to stock-raising and dairying, here are a few facts worthy of 
consideration. It takes three acres to support one cow in Illinois, but in 
Kern county one acre of good alfalfa will easily support two cows. Expen- 
sive barns and houses for live stock are unnecessary, and the mild climate, 
diversified products, and extensive mountain ranges make Kern county a 
paradise for the stock-raiser. 

Kern county has the largest artesian wells in the State. Twelve wells 
flow 75 cubic feet of water per second, or sufficient to irrigate 12,000 acres 
of land. Artesian flows are obtained from 125 to 400 feet from the surface; 
and funderfalmost the entire acreage of Kern Valley, there is a body of 
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never-failing water at a depth of 8 to 60 feet, which can be pumped and 
used to irrigate every foot of land at a cost not to exceed three cents per 
cubic inch for 24 hours. 
Twenty acres of land here, in diversified crops, well irrigated, will give 4 
one man all he can attend to, and supply him with an abundance. In Kern 
county may be raised any of the semi-tropic fruits. Indeed, the region 
along the base of the foothills produces some of the best oranges grown in 
California. Peaches, prunes, and all stone fruits grow to perfection, and 
in the sandy loam of the plains grapes of every variety flourish abun- 
dantly. Apples are grown in the mountain sections that rival those of 
Michigan or New York. One acre in prunes will yield an average of 2,000 


pounds of dried fruit— equal to any other district’s record—and the \ 
sugar contents cannot be excelled. Olives and lemons also thrive and are 
profitable. f 





Kern county contains the most extended variety of minerals to be 
found ‘in the State, and includes some of the most celebrated mining 


districts on the Pacific Coast. | 

The list of minerals includes gold, silver, copper, lead, antimony, borax, F 
salt, sulphur, petroleum, iron, asphaltum, and the largest deposit of fullers’ 
earth to be found in the United States. Limestone of the finest quality 
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is found in abundance, as well as marble and building stone, slate for 
roofing, black granite, and gray, green and yellow sandstone. 
‘ In the past five years the mining camp of Randsburg has yielded over 
five million dollars in gold, and the supply shows no signs of exhaustion. 
Kern county shipped 52.7 per cent of all the oil in this State in 1901, and 
it was produced from 233 wells. The entire State production was from 
2040 wells. Less than 12 per cent of the wells in the State produced 52.7 


f per cent of all the oil,and in 1902 Kern county will produce over 80 per 
{ cent of all the oil in the State, and is now shipping 25,000 to 30,000 barrels 
t. per day. The oil prodnced differs from that of the eastern States, being of 
: a heavier grade, with an asphaltum base. It is used almost exclusively 

for fuel, and has been adopted by many of the leading factories, railroads 


and Trans-Pacific Steamship lines. Fuel petroleum is destined to play an 
important part in making California one of the leading manufacturing 
States. Bakersfield has the great advantage of being able to supply fuel 
at cost, without transportation, charges added. 

The school system of Kern county is equal to that found anywhere, and 
f its methods have received attention far and wide. The deep interest taken 
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in public schools, and education, is apparent everywhere, and the county 
has 64 school districts, 110 teachers, 3,922 census children. The school 
property is valued at $260,000. In 1901 the amount expended for educa- 
tional purposes was $83,600. There is an admirable free public library in 
Bakersfield, made possible by the generosity of one of her citizens. 

Among the smaller towns of Kern county, Tehachapi, at the summit of 
the Tehachapi pass, is a well built town, in the center of a grain, apple and 
Cattle district, and produces more lime than any other point in Southern 
California. 

Mojave, Randsburg and Kernville are the chief points of supply for the 
great mineral belt, and are rapidly growing in importance. Delano, near 
the northern line of the county,is fast becoming noted for its system of 
pumpirrigation, and is the distributing point for many square miles of the 
richest and cheapest valley lands in California. Kern City is the second 
largest incorporated town in the county, and has a population of about 
2,500. Here are located the headquarters and railroad shops of the San 
Joaquin division of the Southern Pacific, and the homes of several hun- 
dred railroad employees. It has several manufacturing industries, and 
well constructed business blocks. It is the chief supply point of the sheep 
growers of the county. 

Bakersfield, the county seat, is the distributing point for a county as 
large as Massachusetts or Scotland, has an assessed city valuation of 
$2,735,600, not including railroad assessments, and shows an increase in the 
past year of $650,000. Population, 8,000. It has splendid streets with 
bituminous pavements, and many miles of well shaded cement sidewalks. 
It has excellent sewerage system, fine water supply, twelve churches, many 
fraternal societies, six newspapers (two dailies and four weeklies), steam 
laundries, foundries, machine shops, planing mills, tank factories, pack- 
ing houses (fruit and meat), flour mills, refineries, the largest ice plant in 
the State, gas and electric light plant, five strong banking institutions, and 
a large number of excellent retail stores. Its public school buildings are 
all modern, well modelled and built, and compare favorably with those to 
be found anywhere. 

This article is by no means exhaustive, but Bakersfield has a competent 
Board of Trade which is at all times ready to supply fuller information. 








An Anxious MoTHER. 























